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ARE YOU A SPENDTHRIFT ? 





LOGIC. 
= 






ROLLS- 
ROYCE. 





Have you ever realised that 
it costs you more to con- 
stantly hire a taxi-cab than it 
does to maintain a luxurious 
6-cylinder Rolls-Royce car ? 
Captain Morris, a private 
owner, has certified that his 
40-50 h.p. Rolls-Royce, with 
luxurious landaulet body, has 
cost only 9d. a mile for 9,593 
miles, including tax, £21, 
£2 10s. per week driver's 
wages (£130), tyres, petrol, 
garage, and all expenses in- 
cluded in cost of upkeep, 
whereas a taxi will cost you 
8d. per mile and 2d. for 
every 2} minutes it waits for 
you. 


Compare these two methods 
of travel for comfort, luxury, 
independence, and economy. 


Which is the better invest- 


ment ? 




















ROLLS-ROYCE, LIMITED, 14 and 15, Conduit Street, London, W. 


Telephones: Gerrard 1654, 1655, and 1656, 


Telegrams: ‘ Rolhead, London.” 


And at PARIS: 56, Avenue Hoche. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Rollsroyce, Paris.” 


The following firms who purchase direct from us have the sole selling rights of our cars in their respective districts :—LeicrsteRsHiRe, 
DERBYSHIRE, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, LIncoLNsHire, Warwicxsuire, NortHampronsuire, and RuTLanpsuire; The Midland Counties 


Motor Garage Co., Ltd., G 





Cockshoot and Co., Ltd., New Bridge Street, Manchester; Yorksuire: A. 


Belfast; Western AvsTratia: The Perth Motor ouse, 888, Hay Street, 


1 
The following firms are appointed as 


» Granby 8t., L ster ; Scorzanp: L, C. Seligmann and Co., 96, Renfrew St., Gi w; MANCHESTER AND 
District, including East Lancashire (as far north as a line drawn on the 4 due east from Cockerham) and East Cheshire: Joseph 
. Wardman and Sons, Ltd., Sembeings St., Harrogate ; 

LIVERPOOL AND District, including West Lancashire (as far north as Cockerham), West Cheshire, and North 
and Co., 56, Renshaw St., Liverpool: NorTauMBERLAND, DurnwaM, CUMBERLAND, WeSTMORLAND, and Nortu Lancasuire: Sir 
Wm, Angus Sanderson and Co., St. Thomas’ Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Ineianp: J. B. F 


Retailers of Rolls-Royce cars in London :—Messrs. Barker and Co. (Coachbuilders), Ltd., 66-68, 
South Audley St., W.; Messrs. Charles Jarrott, Ltd., 35, Sackville Street, W. 
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INDEPENDENT ‘TESTIMONY. 
The following query was published in the “ Autocar,” December 17th, 1910 :— 


No. 1593.—45 H.P. “SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX.” 





“Will any private reader kindly give their experiences with above cars as to reliability, 
upkeep, &c. ?—J. G. S.” And elicited the following replies :— 
December 31st, 1910. 

“T have hada 45 H.P. ‘ Sheffield-Simplex’ of the GEAR-BOX-LESS type 
in my possession for two years, and, apart from one or two trifling mishaps to start with, I have 
always found the car most reliable. If ‘J.C. 8.’ wants a six-cylinder car in which power is 
not sacrificed for quite unnecessary silence, he could not do better than get a *‘Sheffield- 
Simplex.’ The car is as silent as any reasonable man who is not suffering from ‘Silent- 
Knightis’ can want, the engine being scarcely audible when the car isin motion. The @GRAR- 
BOX-LESS system works perfectly, the a gear never being required except for 
starting and hills of about 1 in 8 or steeper gradient. Hills like Reigate, which cannot be rushed, 
offer no obstacle with a car weighing 34 cwt. and four passengers. The upkeep for a car of its 
size is most reasonable. I have done 6,000 miles on one pair of tyres, and 7,000 miles on 
another. The petrol consumption works out at about 15 miles to the gallon on a journey of 
over 100 miles give-and-take roads in the summer. I have always found the Company most 
obliging inevery way. In conclusion, I am certain that there is no car on the road at present of 
the same cylinder capacity that can better it over a give-and-take road.”—R. H. T. 


December 31st, 1910. 

“As an owner of a 45 H.P. ‘G@BAR-BOX-LESS’ ‘Sheffield-Simplex’ Car, 
I can honestly do nothing but = the car. The petrol consumption on a fair run is thirteen 
or fourteen miles per gallon. On tyres the car is extremely light. I have done 3,000 miles on 
driving wheels with grooved Dunlops, and the tyres are not ready for retreading yet. The 
throttle arrangement is very convenient, and every part of the car is splendidly made and 
finished. For running-power I do not think the ‘S8heffield-Simplex’ can be beaten, 
and hills make very little difference to it ; it is very rarely that the emergency gear is required. 
I really think this is a beautifully made car, and a treat to drive, and whoever buys one cannot 
fail to be pleased with the results, if my experience can be taken as a criterion.” —DEnRBYSsHIRE. 





Catalogue post-free on application to Dept. “L.” 


SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX MOTOR WORKS, Ltd. 


TINSLEY, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. 








London Depot: clo MULLINERS, Ltd., 132-135, LONG ACRE, W.C. 





























THE SPECTATOR says you 
“could not do better than read this book.” 


THE PASSING OF THE SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 
By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, 


Author of “ Port Arthur: The Siege and Capitulation.” 
Illustrated. I5s. net. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











At all Booksellers and Libraries. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


THE breath of scandal is always busy about those in high 
places, and the nobler the position of the person attacked 
the more scurrilous and detestable are the methods often 
employed. The result of the action which was heard on 
Wednesday last before the Lord Chief Justice and a special 
jury, by which the man Mylius was found guilty of a libel 
upon King George V., and was sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment, will prove a deterrent, it is to be hoped, to any 
Republican fanatics or half-insane nondescripts of anarchical 
tendencies who may feel inclined to speak against the honour 
of royalty. In olden days the penalty for so gross a libel 
would have been infinitely heavier, and in the light of such 
times the punishment does not seem severe, although the 
underhand methods of Mylius aggravated his offence. For 
obvious reasons, the paper containing the libel could not be 
printed in this country; but hundreds of copies were 
brought from Paris, and the intention was to circulate them 
among officers of the Army and Navy, the very persons 
upon whom such statements might be expected to make least 
‘mpression—men thoroughly loyal and true. We hope that 
if any similar case ever occurs, the lenient penalty inflicted 
upon Mylius will not be a precedent too closely followed. 


a bn disadvantages attaching to greatness overtake cities as 
pe a8 men, and London suffers them in many ways ; her huge 
reet-traffic, admirable in one sense, terrible in another, is 





a notable instance which at constantly recurring crises 
engages the attention of experts. For the moment, however, 
the river is the centre of interest. When London was 
built, evolved, or “ happened,” there was no thought of the 
monster ocean-going liner, or the bulky tramp-steamer that 
thrashes its slow and steady way across the seas, and pushes 
its bluff nose into most harbours of the world ; the hollowed 
log lurched down the stream impelled by primitive oars, and 
the modest sailing-boat scurried for shelter at a threatening 
storm. We have progressed from the coracle to the clipper, 
from the clipper to the stately battleship and graceful liner, 
and our means of accommodation have not progressed at the 
same rate; hence the historic Port of London is in danger 
of taking a subordinate place among the great cities which 
lie within easy reach of the open sea. The scheme now 
under discussion, by which the Thames will be deepened to 
an extent which will admit the passage of the largest boats 
up-river to the Albert Dock, seems worthy of all praise. 
The nuisance of waiting for the tide, the hindrance of other 
vessels, will be done away with by the suggested improve- 
ments in the extent of the docks, and the length of their 
entrance-locks. 


Experience shows that in the matter of ship-building it is 
well to look forward more than at first consideration might 
seem necessary. Only ten years ago an entrance-lock was 
designed for the London and India Dock Company to take 
vessels of 700ft. in length, and doubtless at that time such 
accommodation was thought to leave an ample margin. 
Now, however, the locks have to allow for the immense 
800ft. leviathans, and a provision is suggested by which 
their dimensions may be increased to 1,000ft. in case of need. 
The difficulty is, of course, to know where to stop in these 
matters. It is quite possible that in ten years’ time, with 
science and engineering revivified by new discoveries, and 
fresh applications of these discoveries to problems of travel, 
dilemmas of which we do not now dream may confront us, 
Meanwhile the pressing need of the day has to be met, lest 
London wane. Many of those who gaze at the busy scenes 
of shipping between the Tower and London Bridge have 
never visited Tilbury in their lives, and have no idea of the 
ocean-going passenger traffic so near the City’s borders. It 
is to preserve and increase that fine asset of the premier port 
of the world that the new scheme of dock-enlargement has 
been planned, and it is to be hoped that no unnecessary 
difficulties will be thrown in its way. 


The question of a censorship of Naval intelligence in time 
of war, mentioned by the scribes as being under considera- 
tion by those in authority, leads us to emphasise the unsatis- 
factory method—or lack of method—by which we attempt 
to ensure our national means of defence from inspection by 
prying and unauthorised strangers. We arrest a young 
German officer for sketching and taking notes and photo- 
graphs half a mile from a fort, yet we allow the full parti- 
culars of the latest heavy ordnance, the details of the latest 
battleship’s armament, the speed, dimensions, and fighting 
power of any proposed addition to our fleet to be published 
in the daily papers. Visitors are conducted with the utmost 
freedom over our dockyards, and over our battleships when 
they lie at anchor—are welcomed, in fact, and treated 
with a courtesy which would be admirable were it not so 
mistaken and indiscriminate. We understand that a few 
years ago it was possible for any stranger possessed of an 
inquiring turn of rind to saunter into one of our important 
gunnery trainirg-grounds unchallenged; to pass into the 
hnge «ooms, inspect the mechanism of the guns and the 
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diagrams on the walls, and, provided no one was looking, to 
jot down such information as he might be able to secure. 
In neither France nor Germany (unless under very excep- 
tional circumstances such as those which have recently 
happened, and which may almost be said to prove the rule) 
would he have been permitted to approach within a hundred 
yards of the entrance without inquiry as to his business from 
armed and vigilant sentries. Probably a change has occurred 
since then, in this particular instance ; but there still remain 
many flaws in our administration of national affairs with 
regard to the Army and Navy. 


These observations refer, of course, to times of peace. 
In war, or even in the case of the strained relations which 
often prevail between two countries long before their 
smouldering quarrel bursts into flame, the control of news 
should be very rigidly exercised by those who are respon- 
sible for the direction of operations, especially now that 
wireless telegraphy has become practicable over distances 
of many hundreds of miles. It is all a part of our futile 
and dangerous manner of tinkering with big questions— 
questions which demand above all things strong and deci- 
sive action—that newspapers should be permitted to publish 
to the whole world (including the enemy, who naturally 
reads them with interest) the movements of battalions, of 
squadrons, the progress of events, and the general scheme 
of attack during the conflict. The “ liberty of the Press ” 
and “ free speech” are quite praiseworthy elements of our 
national fame; but they must not be invested with the 
qualities of a fetich, and this is one of the instances when 
they may easily become a national danger. 


Similar absurdities occur, on a smaller and less striking 
scale, when a crime is committed. The criminal has only to 
buy a copy of any newspaper to ascertain exactly what the 
police are doing, in what quarters he is being sought, and 
what clues have been found; he may order his movements 
accordingly, give endless trouble before he is captured, and 
even evade capture altogether until public interest has died 
down and only one person here and there remembers his 
name. Some day, perhaps, our methods will be the subject 
of an outburst of international laughter, or will cause a 
national catastrophe, and the policy of muddling along which 
now inspires our administrators will give place to something 
more in harmony with our reputation for greatness and good 
sense. 


Two artists, who laboured in very different spheres, but 
both achieved fame, have passed away during the last few 
days. Mr. John MacWhirter, R.A., was one more instance 
from the long list of men who quietly set aside the plans 
made by others for their occupation in life and took their 
career into their own hands. His landscapes are familiar to 
all, and his work in water-colour alone would have made him 
celebrated. Mr. Lockwood Kipling was perhaps less known 
to the man in the street and the desultory reader as an 
artist than as the father of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, since his 
achievements were in the way of instructing others rather 
than in a large output of original work, and the scene of his 
action was so far removed from England. From 1875 to 
1893 Mr. Kipling devoted himself to the Lahore School of 
Arts and Designs, of which he was Principal ; his knowledge 
of Indian art was probably unequalled. For some years he 
had lived in retirement, but had keenly followed the progress 
of events in India to the last. 


——ay 


THE ARTIFICER 


If I were a goldsmith, a crown of gold would I make, 
Studded with emeralds, shedding a soft, cold light 
Through the veils of thy hair, as gleam through a ferny 
brake 
The glowworm lanterns at night. 


Could I weave the delicate fabrics the Persian weaves, 
I would fashion a garment of glistening azure silk 
Inwrought with silvery borders of birds and leaves, 
For thy body that’s whiter than milk. 


A weaver am I, but the silk of my weaving is words, 
Shot over with crimson and pearl and transient gleams, 
And cast on the weft, for patterns of leaves and birds, 
Are thoughts and visions and dreams. 


And I am a maker of gems, but speech is the gold, 
Starred with pearls that glimmer and rubies that blaze ; 
With crafty hand the ductile metal I mould 
To forms of rhythm and phrase. 


So, with what art I may, will I fashion for thee 
A coffer of gold and jewels, a delicate shrine, 
That in after days who looketh therein may see 


The beauty that once was thine. 
M. D. A. 








WHAT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE 
SYSTEM ? 


A soLeMN farce has been perpetrated. A General Election 
which nobody wanted has taken place, and the status quo 
ante has been maintained. Members of the Government 
retain their identical posts, and in some cases the enhanced 
salaries which it was their fortunate lot to attract to them- 
selves prior to the appeal to the people. The Government 
boast of their great majority, to which they ought to be 
heartily ashamed to make the faintest reference, having 
regard to the elements of which it is composed. The Oppo- 
sition—completely disorganised—are ranting at their 
organisation—or, more properly speaking, want of it—and 
are in full flight from many of their most cherished ideals. 

Two items are steadfast. The Socialists hold to red ruin 
and the breaking-up of laws. The Irish Redmondites race 
for their cherished goal—Home Rule and Civil War. What 
of patriotism and sane government ?— 


Then, pay the reverence of old days 
To his dead fame; 

Walk backward with averted gaze, 
And hide the shame! 


If patriotism reigned and love of country ever claimed a 
thought, what would be the outcome of the present situa- 
tion? It would be a determination to suppress the pestilent 
ego, and consign “into a limbo, large and broad,” the toxic 
serum of party. 
The two great parties to whom the electorate has confided 
_its trust in equal proportions would, under any sane system 





, of government, join forces in irresistible array to defeat 
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disruption, civil war, and revolution at home, and to render 
innocuous hostile combinations abroad. They would combine 
to uproot the lodgment of anarchy on these shores, and by 
wise and just treatment of the Colonies would enfold them 
in closest embrace. 


Did ever perverted imagination shadow forth a more 
incongruous and grotesque system of government than that 
which threatens to prevail ? The country is to be ruled by 
what? Not by a majority of its own choice, but by 
detrimental minorities, which it mostly abhors. 


Is defence to be adequately provided for in accordance 
with the will of the country as declared by at least five 
hundred members of the House of Commons? Certainly 
not! unless the 120 detrimentals are bought over. Mr. 
Keir Hardie, with devilish ingenuity, is now suggesting the 
threat of a general strike as a preventive of war—a scheme 
which, if realised, would paralyse our diplomacy and deliver 
us bound to our enemies. It is true that Mr. Keir Hardie, 
in a dream of Earlswood or of Bedlam, would rely on 
foreign nations imitating the lunacy which he advocates. 
Those whose judgment is not warped by a long course of 
infatuation know that such reliance would prove to be 
wholly illusory. 


If the House of Commons is to be the sport of noxious 
minorities, if the will of the majority can only prevail as 
the result of a series of anti-national and corrupt bargains, 
can it be contended in good faith and with mental balance, 
that a loyal and patriotic Second Chamber removed from 
the contamination of impure motives should be swept 
away, or synonymously reduced to a nullity? The 
proposition has only to be stated to supply the 
answer. The corollary is that the whisperings which 
are heard in Conservative circles that the Veto Bill must 
of course go through are the panic-stricken aftermath 
of a defeat. Defeat forsooth ! well may Ministers exclaim, 
“ Another such a victory, and we are lost.” As a matter of 
fact, they are lost now, but only if they are confronted with 
the serried ranks of a foe sufficiently British to be unable to 
recognise defeat. A few weeks ago we argued and showed 
conclusively that on no account must the hasty and tem- 
porary expedient—in view of a General Election—entitled 
the Parliament Bill be allowed to pass into law. It will 
be a scandal if it is permitted even to occupy the time of 
Parliament. It was simply an item in an Election manifesto 
which failed of its design—to inflame the passions of the 
people. 


As we have pointed out before, the Government gave away 
the whole case for the Bill in the preamble to it :— 


And whereas it is intended to substitute for the House 
of Lords as it at present exists a Second Chamber, con- 
stituted on a popular instead of hereditary basis, but such 
substitution cannot be immediately brought into operation 

And whereas provision will require hereafter to be made 
by Parliament in a measure effecting such substitution for 
limiting and defining the powers of the new Second 
Chamber, but it is expedient to make such provision as 


in this Act appears for restricting the existing powers of 
the House of Lords. 


Pa if not the General Election and their Home Rule 
Pledges was in the mind of the Government when they 
asserted that their proposals for a substituted Second 


We quite admit that it would have been foolish, if not 
impossible, to have laid on the table of the House of 
Commons on November 16th last a well-considered measure 
for a brand-new Second Chamber with written functions 
and limits ; and therefore as some sort of a declaration of 
policy on the subject had to be promulgated in view of the 
Dissolution for which they were preparing, they produced 
the Veto Bill. Now there is no obstacle to prevent Ministers 
giving adequate consideration to and producing in reasonable 
time their proposals for establishing and defining the powers 
of a new Second Chamber, and an Opposition possessing 
courage and steadfastness would compel them to do so, or in 
the event of failure a House of Lords which would vindi- 
cate its existence would reject the Veto Bill. 


As an electoral device the Bill is no longer needed ; as a 
dodge to secure the passage of Home Rule and revolutionary 
Jegislation, which no Chamber substituted for the House 
of Lords would sanction, it deserves contempt and con- 
demnation. Surrender in such circumstances would be 
craven. 


The Parliament Bill must not become law. 


Crcit Cowper. 








THE GREAT SIGHT 


By H. Bettoc 


Aut night we had slept on straw in a high barn. The wood 
of its beams was very old, and the tiles upon the roof were 
green with age; but there hung from beam to beam, 
fantastically, a wire caught by nails, and here and there 
from this wire bung an electric-light bulb. It was a symbol 
of the time, and the place, and the people. There was no 
local bye-law to forbid such a thing, or if there was, no one 
dreamt of obeying it. 


Just in the first dawn of that September day we went out, 
my companion and I, at guess-work to hunt in the most 
amusing kind vf hunting, which is the hunting of an army. 
The lane led through one of those lovely ravines of Picardy 
which travellers never know (for they only see the plains), 
and in alittle while we thought it wise to strike up the steep 
bank from the valley on to the bare plateau above, but it 
was all at random and all guess-work, only we wisely 
thought that we were nearing the beginning of things, and 
that on the bare fields of the high flat we should have a 
greater horizon and a better chance of catching any indica- 
tions of men or arms. 


When we had reached the height the sun had long risen, 
but it as yet gave no shining and there were no shadows, 
for a delicate mist hung all about the landscape, though 
immediately above us the sky was faintly blue. 


It was the wierdest of sensations to go for mile after mile 
over that vast plain, to know that it was cutin regular series 
by parallel ravines which in all that extended view we could 
not guess at; to see up to the limits of the plateau the spires 
of villages and the groups of trees about them, and to know 
that somewhere in all this there lay concealed a corps 





Chamber “ cannot be immediately brought into operation ” ? 


d’armée—and not to see or hearasoul. The only human 
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being that we saw was a man driving a heavy farm cart very 
slowly up a side-way just as we came into the great road which 
has shot dead across this country in one line ever since the 
Romans built it. As we went along that road, leaving the 
fields, we passed by many men indeed, and many houses, all 
in movement with the early morning; and the chalked 
numbers on the doors, and here and there an empty tin of 
polishing-paste or an order scrawled on paper and tacked to 
a wall betrayed the passage of soldiers. But of the army 
there was nothing ai all. Scouting on foot (for that was 
what it was) isa desperate business, and that especially if 
you have nothing to tell you whether you will get in touch 
in five, or ten, or twenty miles. 


It was nine o'clock before a clatter of horse-hoofs came up 
the road behind us. At first my companion and I wondered 
whether it were the first riders of the Dragoons or Cuirassiers. 
In that case the advance was from behind us. But very 
soon, as the sound grew clearer, we heard how few they 
were, and then there came into view, trotting rapidly, a 
small escort and two officers with the umpires’ badges, so 
there was nothing doing ; but when, half a mile ahead of us 
on the road they turned off to the left over plough, we knew 
that that was the way we must follow too. Before we came 
to the turning-place, before we left the road to take the fields 
on the left, there came from far off and on our right the 
sound of a gun. 


It was my companion who heard it first. We strained to 
hear it again ; twice we thought we had caught it, and then 
again twice we doubted. It is not so easily recognisable a 
sound as you might think in those great plains cut by 
islands of high trees and steading walls. The little “75” gun 
lying low makes a different sound altogether at a distance 
from the old piece of “90.” At any rate there was here no 
doubt that there were guns to the right and in front of 
us, and the umpire had gone to the left. We were getting 
towards the thick, and we had only to go straight on to find 
out where the front was. 


Just as we had so decided and were still pursuing the high- 
road, there came, not half a mile away and again to our 
right, in a valley below us, that curious sound which is like 
nothing at all unless it be the dumping of flints out of a 
cart: rifle fire. It cracked and tore in stretches. Then 
there were little gaps of silence like the gaps in signalling, 
and then it cracked and tore in stretches again; and then, 
fitfully, one individual shot and then another would be 
heard ; and, much further off, with little sounds like snaps, 
the replies began from the hillside beyond the stream. So 
far so good. Here was contact in the valley below us, and 
the guns, some way behind and far off northwards, had 
opened. So we got the hang of it instantly—the front was 
a sort of crescent lying roughly north and south, and 
roughly parallel to the great road, and the real or feigned 
mass of the advance was on the extreme left of that front. 
We were in it now, and that anxious and wearying business 
in all hunting, finding, was over; but we had been on foot 
six mortal hours before coming across our luck, and more 
than half the soldiers’ day was over. These men had been 
afoot since three, and certe 1 units on the left had already 
marched over twenty miles. 


After that coming in touch with our business, not only 
did everything become plain, but the numbers we met, and 





ee 


what I have called “ the thick of things,” fed us with interest, 
We passed half the 38th, going down the road singing, to 
extend the line, and in a large village we came to the other 
half, slouching about in the traditional fashion of the Service; 
they had been waiting for an hour. With them, and lined 
up all along the village street was one battery, with the 
drivers dismounted, and all that body were at ease. There 
were men sitting on the doorsteps of the houses and men 
trotting to the canteen-waggon or to the village shops to buy 
food ; and there were men reading papers which a pedlar 
had brought round. Mud and dust had splashed them all, 
upon some there was a look of great fatigue; they were of 
all shapes and sizes, and altogether it was the sort of sight 
you would not see in any other Service inthe world. It was 
the sort of sight which so disgusted the Emperor Joseph when 
he made his little tour to'spy out the land before the Revola. 
tionary Wars. It was the sort of sight which made Massenbach 
before Grandpré marvel whether the French forces were 
soldiers at all, and the sort of sight which made Valmy 
inexplicable to the King of Prussia and his staff. It was 
the sort of sight which eighteen months later still convinced 
Mack in Tournai that the Duke of York’s plan was a plan “ of 
annihilation.” It is.a trap for judgment is the French 
service. 


So they lounged about and bought bread, and shifted 
their packs, and so the drivers stood by their horses, and s0 
they all waited and slouched, until there came, not a man 
with a bugle nor anything with the slightest savour of drama 
but a little fellow running along thumping in his loose 
leather leggings, who went up to a Major of Artillery and 
saluted, and immediately afterwards the Major put his hand 
up, and then down a village street, from a point which we 
could not see, came a whistle, and the whole of that mass of 
men began to swarm. The grey-blue coats of the line 
swung round the corner of the village street ; they had yet 
a few miles before them. Anything more rapid or less in 
step it would be difficult to conceive. The guns were off at 
a right angle down the main road, making a prodigious 
clatter, and at the same time appeared two parties, one of 
which it was easy to understand, the other not. They were 
both parties of sappers. The one party had a great roll of 
wire on a drum, and as quick as you could think they were 
unreeling it, and as they unreeled it fastening it to eaves, 
overhanging branches, and to corners of walls, stretching it 
out forward. It was the field-telephone. The other party 
came along carrying great beams upon their shoulders, 
but what they were to do with these beams we did not 
know. 


We followed the tail of the line down into the valley, and 
all that morning long and past the food time at midday, and 
so till the sun declined in the afternoon, we went with the 
38th in its gradual success from crest to crest. And still 
the 38th slouched by companies, and mile after mile with 
checks and halts, and it never seemed to get either less or 
more tired. The men had had twelve hours of it when they 
came at last, and we after them, on to the critical position. 
They had carried (together with all the line to the left and 
to the right of them) a string of villages which crowned the 
crest of a further plateau, and over this further plateau they 
were advancing against the main body of the resistance— 
the other army corps which was set up against ours, to simu: 
late an enemy. 
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A railway line ran here across the rolling hedgeless fields, 
and just at the point where my companion and I struck it 
there was a dip in the land and a high embankment which 
hid the plain beyond; but from that plain beyond one heard 
the separate fire of the advancing line in its scattered order. 
We climbed the embankment, and from its ridge we saw, 
over two miles or more of stubble, the little creeping 
bunches of the attack. What was resisting, or where it 
lay, one could only guess. Some hundreds of yards before us 
to the east, with the sloping sun full on it, a line of thicket, 
one scattered wood and then another, an imperceptible 
lifting of the earth here and there marked the opposing firing 
line. Two pompoms could be spotted exactly, for the flashes 
were clear through the underwood. And still the tide of the 
advance continued to flow, and the little groups came up and 
fed it, one after another and another, in the centre where we 
were, and far away to the north and right away to the south 
the countryside was alive withit. The action was beginning 
to takeonsomething of that final movement and decision which 
makes the climax of manceuvres look so great a game. But in 
a little while that general creeping forward was checked : 
there were orders coming from the umpires, and a sort of 
lull fell over each position held. My companion said to 
me :— 


“Let us go forward now over the intervening zone and in 
among Picquart’s men, and get well behind their line, and 
see whether there is a rally or whether before the end of this 
day they begin to fall back again.” 


So we did, walking a mile or so until we had long passed 
their outposts and were behind their forward lines. And 
standing there, upon a little eminence near a wood, we 
turned and looked over what we had come, westward 
towards the sun which was now not far from its setting. 


Then it was that we saw the last of the Great Sight. 


The level light, mellow and already reddening, illumined 
all that plain strangely, and with the absolute stillness of 
the air contrasted the opening of the guns which had been 
brought up to support the renewal of the attack. We 
saw the isolated woods standing up like islands with low 
steep cliffs, dotted in a sea of stubble for miles and miles, 
and first from the cover of one and then from another the 
advance perpetually, piercing and deploying. As we so 
watched there buzzed high above us, like a great hornet, a 
biplane, circling well within our lines, beyond attack from 
the advance, but overlooking all they concealed behind it. 
Ina few minutes a great Blériot monoplane like a hawk 
followed, yet further inwards. The two great birds shot 
round in an are, parallel to the firing line, and well behind it, 
and in a few minutes that seemed seconds they were dots to 
the south and then lost in the air. And perpetually, as the sun 
declined, Picquart’s men were falling back north and south 
of us and before us, and the advance continued. Group by 
group we saw it piercing this hedge, that woodland, now 
occupying a nearer anda nearer roll of land. It was the 
greatest thing imaginable: this enormous sweep of men, 
the dead silence of the air, and the comparatively slight 
contrast of the ceaseless pattering rifle fire and the slight 
Intermittent accompaniment of the advancing batteries ; until 
the sun set and all this human business slackened. Then for 
the first time one heard bugles, which were a command to 
cease the game. 

I would not have missed that day nor lose the memories 
of it for anything in the world. 





SOME MODERN RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 
The Gospel of Jesus the Son of God. By Grorce WILLIAM 
Knox. 


The Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus. 
rorD Burkitt, M.A., D.D. 


By Witiiam be Witt Hype. 
(Constable 


By F. Craw- 


Sin and Its Forgiveness. 


Paul and Paulinism. By James Morratt, D.D. 
and Co. Is. net each.) 


Tuesr four handy little volumes are members of a series 
called “Modern Religious Problems;” and it may be 
interesting to examine rather the general standpoint of the 
series than the particular treatment of particular questions. 

It is to be gathered from the “ General Introduction ” 
by Dr. A. W. Vernon that these books are written from the 
point of view which is sometimes called “‘ Modernist” and 
sometimes that of the “ Higher” Criticism; and in the 
opening paragraphs of Dr. Vernon’s Preface we meet with 
that bedrock faith in the destructive work of Darwin that 
is so characteristic of the “advanced” theologian. Men of 
science, for the most part, are now only too ready to pro- 
claim that the work of Darwin, so far as it stands, does but 
leave the mystery of things a darker and more obscure 
enigma than it was before Darwin’s days ; but the “ liberal” 
theologian is fully persuaded, as Little Billee in “ Trilby ” 
was persuaded, that Darwinism explains everything; and 
therefore that the miraculous is no longer credible, and 
therefore that it is necessary to write little books reassuring 
the faithful, The reassurance in question, it may be noted, 
usually takes the form of telling the perplexed Christian 
that though miracles are nonsense, still Christ was a good 
man. 


Thus Dr. Vernon: 


The acceptance of the doctrine of Evolution by all intelli- 
gent and educated men has diminished the possibility of 
founding belief upon miracle or supernatural intervention 
of any kind. While New Testament scholarship 
has emphasised the spiritual supremacy of Jesus Christ and 
established His unique power over both diseased and 
undiseased humanity, it has left His direct intervention in 
the laws of the natural world at least an open question. 


So, fortified by the little books, “a man, incredulous of 
miracle, may still through Jesus Christ be permitted to 
apprehend, to perform, and to glory in the Will of God.” 
And the author of “ The Gospel of Jesus ” says : 


Thus we turn to Jesus; not to the creeds, nor to the 
theologians, nor even to the earliest disciples. Perhaps 
these may emphasise aright, and if so, we shall be the 
more rewarded in our search; and if they differ, with 
whatever sadness, we must still reject their witness, since 
Christians may not contradict the Christ. 

[Spiritual law, as interpreted by Jesus] needs essentially, 
not sacrament, nor ritual, nor ecclesiastical organisation. 


On the whole, then, we get the statement that miracles do 
not matter, and that we—any person or persons who choose, 
on any grounds or no grounds, to fancy that they are expert 
in spiritual things—have a right to revise the whole Chris- 
tian religion in accordance with our own notions. 

We are to disregard the Church, we are to make nothing 
of the witness of tradition, we are to take the New Testament 
exactly as we please, emphasising what happens to suit us, 
striking out the texts which happen not to suit us, and, in 
fine, it would appear, we are to reconstruct the doctrine of 
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the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church till it conforms to 
the Constitution, doctrine, and practice of the United States 
of America, as contained in the Declaration of Independence 
and in other less official documents, including presumably 
the American Press. Thus the author of “Sin and Its 
Forgiveness,” discussing the text “What things soever ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven,” &c., calmly 
puts the universal—and indeed obvious—-interpretation 
on one side, because “the modern world, at least the intelli- 
gent and thoughtful portion, has outgrown it.” 

Now all this constitutes an excessively large claim. These 
gentlemen who let us know so kindly that they represent 
the intelligence and thought of the world, declare that they 
understand Christianity and the Christ better than the 
Disciples, Apostles, Fathers, Saints, Martyrs, Doctors, and 
Confessors of the whole Catholic Church from the beginning 
even unto this day. They claim, furthermore, to be what 
must be called historical-psychologists of the most extra- 
ordinary perceptions, and of an acuteness that is in itself 
miraculous. They can enter into the feelings of a first- 
century Galilean with unerring accuracy ; they know how 
everything happened ; they explain how such a belief arose, 
how from the nature of the case it must have arisen. 

In a word, these persons who say that they stand for 
intelligence claim a power beside which that of the Pope of 
Rome seems but a feeble shadow. And one cannot help 
asking, before we accept a new religion from these gentlemen, 
what are their credentials. Well, here is Mr. Knox’s 
exegesis of a well-known passage :— 


To the lawyer who glibly quotes the twofold law of God 
He [Christ] says nothing of greater diligence in worship, 
but tells him to go and serve men in distress. 


Now, if this means anything, it means that the Christ taught 
the lawyer that the worship of God is of minor importance, 
and that the service of men is of major importance. In the 
Gospel according to St. Luke the lawyer asks how to inherit 
eternal life. He is asked his interpretation of the Law, and 
gives it: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind, and thy neighbour as thyself.” This 
answer is commended : “‘ This do, and thou shalt live.”” Mr. 
Knox has forgotten that the question as to serving men in 
distress rose entirely out of the lawyer’s next question, 
“And who is my neighbour P” 

It would be difficult to imagine a greater or more bare- 
faced falsification of any passage in profane or sacred 
literature. The answer approved by Christ states that the 
first duty of man is to give up his whole being to the service 
of God; sentence is heaped on sentence to emphasise the 
force of the command. And the secondary duty of man, to 
love his fellow, is contained in a single phrase. But not 
content with this wresting of the Scripture, Mr. Knox goes 
on :— 

This is characteristic, for in no instance does He [Christ] 
speak of service to God without putting’service to our fellows 
first as the essential thing. 

This, as we have seen, is not true in the instance quoted ; 
the first and essential thing is to “love the Lord thy God ;” 
the service to our fellows comes second. And then asa 
further proof of his contention Mr. Knox alludes to the 
Lord’s Prayer : 


The order of the prayer He taught His disciples is most 
significant. First, that the Name He loved, Father, should 
be adored ; second, that the kingdom should come on earth 
and the will of the Father here be done; and only third, that 
our individual needs should be satisfied. 


So the proposition that the service of men comes before the 
service of God is established by referring to the Paternoster, 








which begins with the worship of God, and then descends to 
the needs of men. 

It is hard to say which is the more remarkable—My, 
Kxox’s sense of logic or his sense of truth. But he possesses 
another sense, which is still more amazing; that is, his 
sense of what constitutes good taste. “It is to men like 
Alexander and Cesar and Napoleon that we must look 
would we understand Jesus,” says our author ; and it seems 
to us that any further comment on the Gospel of Mr. Knox 
would be quite superfluous. It is most certainly not the 
Gospel of Jesus, whatever else it may be. 

Dr. Burkitt, who is responsible for “The Earliest Sources 
for the Life of Jesus,” argues, or rather—to speak 
accurately—gives it as his opinion that the early Christians 
were “careless of preserving the memory of the past,” and 
that they “ took little interest” in the earthly career of Christ. 
He then proceeds to prove the entire lack of interest as 
to Christ’s life amongst the primitive Christians by showing 
that the Gospel of St. Mark is an early and valuable record, 
containing notes of events which in all probability were 
witnessed by the writer. Here again the logical method is 
singular. Presumably in the case of Dr. Burkitt, as of 
Mr. Knox, the logic is designed for the intelligent and 
thoughtful and educated men who have absorbed the modern 
spirit, and cannot believe in miracles because Mr. Darwin 
wrote about evolution.. And it seems admirably adapted to 
its purpose. 

Enough has been said. We have seen something of the 
credentials, intellectual and otherwise, of these persons who 
know more of the Christ, according to their own assumption, 
than His Apostles, who have ventured to set themselves 
above the Holy Church throughout all the world, above the 
judgment of the sages and saints and martyrs of Christendom. 
The attack of these “ Modernists” and “ Higher” Critics 
is made with such confidence, the world is so calmly and 
quietly informed that the “ Higher” Criticism is the sole 
depository of intellect, that simple people may now and then 
be frightened. It may have been worth while to demon- 
strate that the modern theologian is not always a terrible 
fellow intellectually considered. 





LAFCADIO HEARN 


The Japanese Letters of Lafeadio Hearn. Edited by 
Evizapetu Bistanp. (Constable and Co. 12s. net.) 


Miss ExizaseTH Bisianb, in her latest volume of Lafcadio 
Hearn’s letters, describes the greatest interpreter of Japan 
as being in the front rank of letter-writers. Many will be 
inclined to doubt this assertion. Hearn was essentially a 
specialist, and his specialisation considerably affected the 
greater portion of his correspondence. His letters, full of 
an indescribable charm as they are, can only appeal to the 
few. He did not possess the faculty for either making or 
keeping friends, and this fact prevented the intimate touch 
that makes the letters of Charles Lamb so human and 80 
far-reaching in their appeal. Hearn’s letters are intimate 
in so far that they reveal Hearn the writer, but Hearn the 
man is, to a great extent, veiled. He is chiefly concerned in 
writing either about his work or his reading, and he does 80 
with such minute detail and charm that we are enabled to 
realise the influences that so considerably helped to mould 
Hearn’s haunting and delicate style. No letters have 
hitherto appeared that so illuminate the inner workings 
of the literary mind. Nothing is hid. We can piece 
together from these letters the gradual building up of 
Lafcadio Hearn the writer. But we can bring our test-tubes, 
our dissecting-knives, and our microscopes so far, and so far 
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only. There is something indefinable added to these 
influences—Hearn’s subtle genius that will ever defy the 
closest analysis. 


Miss Bisland, in her “Life and Letters of Lafcadio 
Hearn,” doubtless with the best intentions, wrote little about 
the mulatto girl and Voodoo priestess incidents in Hearn’s 
career. She touches upon these matters in her Preface to 
the present volume, and makes no apology for using a good 
deal of whitewash. She may dismiss these incidents as 
« legends,” and she may write against those who still try to 
ascertain the facts as people digging in unsavoury ash-pits, 
but this in no way blinds the discerning reader. The best 
biographer is not he or she who uses the most whitewash, 
but he or she who refrains from touching up life's picture. 
Biographers too frequently resemble the eulogies on tomb- 
stones. To visit a cemetery is to think immediately that 
there is no such thing as sin in the world, and that all the 
departed are saints enjoying perpetual bliss. Hearn was not 
a saint. He had his moral lapses, and if Miss Bisland would 
go more deeply into the matter she would discover that 
those lapses were not after all inconsistent. Hearn was not 
born in advance of his time. He was one of those few great 
writers who cast no prophetic beam into the far future. 
What he did was to illuminate the past. He was primitive 
to a degree; not Bohemian, but pagan. He softly crept 
out of the way of civilisation whenever it was possible to do 
so. Hearn had certain savage instincts trained to exquisite 
delicacy by his love of Romantic French literature ; but such 
influences could never crush out his primitive desires—his 
love of tropical nights, his abnormal development of the 
purely sensuous. 

There are those who consider that the present collection 
of letters reveal the disillusionment of Lafcadio Hearn in 
regard to Japan. This is only partly true. Hearn stood 
for the spirit of Old Japan. He loved it far better than the 
Japanese themselves. He was entirely disillusioned in 
regard to New Japan, and he did not hesitate to warmly 
denounce the many innovations due to Western influence. 
He was condemning only a feeble and ugly hybrid, not the 
original stock. He wrote:—“I detest with unspeakable 
detestations the frank selfishness, the apathetic vanity, the 
shallow, vulgar scepticism of the New Japan, the New Japan 
that prates its contempt about Tempo times, and ridicules 
the dear old men of the pre-meiji era, and that never smiles, 
having a heart as hollow and bitter as a dried lemon.” We 
admit that Hearn has expressed himself strongly, but pro- 
bably for very good reasons. His denunciation of the 
New is at the same time a vigorous acclamation of the 
Old. Hearn was a dreamer, and he dreamed beautiful, 
antique dreams in which he whispered, as it were: “ Stand 
still, Japan, in the dear old places of the gods. Be quaint, 
beautiful, superstitious, childlike always. Never mind science 
and commerce. Down your streets, and in your 
gardens, and over your little red bridges I have heard your 
ghostly footsteps and the ringing of a Buddhist bell.” Any- 
thing that clashed with these dreams annoyed Hearn; 
anything that went against his sense of the beautiful was a 
stab in his heart. It was a pain he could not bear silently. 
That usually gentle, timid soul cried out bitterly then, cried 
out against the missionary “ beasts,” against officialdom, and 
against the majority of young Japanese men, of whom he 
wrote :—“ There will be no hearts after a time (among the 
men) ; Waterbury watches will be substituted instead. 

These will be cheap and cold, but will keep up a tolerably 
regular ticking.” I think Hearn would have fully endorsed 
the following old Chinese law : “ Let him who says anything 
new, or him who shall invent anything new, be put to 
death.” There are, doubtless, many matter-of-fact people 


who would describe Hearn as a fanatic, and altogether 


impossible in a world that for all his dreaming happens to 
B 


move along pretty quickly. But for the thousands of matter- 

of-fact people who must, to save their precious souls, call 

black and white by their right names (and in the process 

miss all the beauties of the colours proper), there are only a 

few who are wise enough to catch and retain, not the fever 

of advance or the madness of choking civilisation, but the 

beauty of the past, the beauty of the world when it was 

young. 

The majority of these letters were addressed to Professor 

Basil Hall Chamberlain. Hearn wrote: “If I did not feel 

a certain awe of you I should say, ‘ What a dear fellow you 

are!’’’ Hearn certainly felt considerable awe in writing to 

the Emeritus Professor of Japanese and Philology at the 
Imperial University of Tokyo. He wrote to the great 
scholar with the utmost modesty, and if he ever differed in 
opinion he did so with extreme courtesy. There is a won- 
derful charm in these letters, and it is a pity that we are 
left in entire ignorance as to the letters Hearn received 
during this correspondence. Professor Chamberlain, with 
all his vast store of knowledge, has a happy way, in 
“Things Japanese,” of seasoning his wisdom with consider- 
able humour. He was master of his knowledge, and never 
ruled by it, which is perhaps one reason why he could 
afford to make a salutary joke now and again, while 
Hearn, for the most part, remained extremely serious. 

The letters to Professor Chamberlain deal principally 
with Hearn’s Japanese reflections. In spite of Miss 
Bisland’s remarks to the contrary, we certainly see in some 
of these letters a rough experimental outline of certain 
essays that eventually appeared in book form. “The Dream 
of a Summer Day” and “The Eternal Feminine” are two 
striking examples. His experiments were justified on 
account of the valuable criticism he received. 

Hearn also wrote at considerable length concerning his 
favourite French authors—Gautier, Loti, Flaubert, and 
others. He was of the excellent opinion that French 
writers wrote with their nerves. Indeed, his criticism in 
this direction is extremely interesting, though, perhaps 
because he was something of a neuropath, he laid too much 
stress on the purely sensuous side, a side which does not 
seem to have appealed to the more level-headed Professor. 
He was apt to apply the same test of glamour to literature 
as a whole. No one else would have written of Plato thus— 
“All the atmosphere about him seems to be delightful as 
the mysterious tenderness of a great mild summer’s day.” 
He was thinking about Japan and not Plato. To this sensi- 
tive writer Pope and Boileau were “like the perpetual 
beating of a drum without orchestra.’ Hearn was steeped 
in the magic and colour of words. He wrote—‘ For me 
words have colour, form, character; they have faces, ports, 
manners, gesticulations; they have moods, humours, 
eccentricities ; they have tints, tones, personalities.” 

There is a wonderful letter in which Hearn described the 
ideal eye and the ideal human skin. He wrote apropos of 
the eyes of Japan and China: “The ball of the eye is not 
shown, the setting is totally hidden. The brown, smooth 
skin opens quite suddenly and strangely over a moving jewel.” 
He must have enjoyed writing about the colour of human 
skin. He condemned the white as something fearsome— 
something ghostly and hidden away from the ripening effects 
of the sun. Hearn saw all the colour of fruits and metals in 
the human skin. We are not surprised to learn that he 
seems to have given preference to “the smooth, velvety 
black skin that remains cold as a lizard under the tropical 


” 


sun. 

There is a human side to these letters. We prize it all 
the more on account of its rarity. What could be more 
charming or more child-like than his letters to his wife— 
“ Little Mamma San”? What a homely, common-place 





touch there is in his remark—“ Please, bring some flea- 
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powder when you come,” and in his reference to shirts! We 
get nearer the man when he takes off his intellectual trap- 
pings, and nearest of all when he writes without restraint 
about his little son. 

We lay down this volume of letters with infinite grati- 
tude, and with the hope that more will be published in the 
near future. They are letters we shall read more than 
once, for they are aglow with genius. They are haunting, 
tender, infinitely pathetic letters written by a man who 
knew how to transmute words into jewels. He stood ever 
for the beautiful in art, and if he has seen fit to condemn 
the New Japan, he was never for one moment disillusioned in 
regard to the Old! He wrote: “Then I stopped thinking. 
For I saw my home—and the lights of its household gods-— 
and my boy reaching out his little hands to me—and all the 
simple charm and love of Old Japan. And the fairy-world 
seized my soul again, very softly and sweetly—as a child 
might a butterfly.” That is our last remembrance of Lafcadio 
Hearn, for it was from such thoughts as these that he 
dreamed his dreams, called up to a weary and cynical and 
hustling world the ghostly magic of the Land of the Gods. 





THE FIRST TEMPTATION OF SAINT 
ANTHONY 


The First Temptation of Saint Anthony. By Gustave 
Fravsert. Being a Translation into English by René 
Francis from the 1849-1856 MSS. Edited by Lovts 
Bertrand. (Duckworth and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Batzac, in that remarkably powerful little story “ Le 
Chef d’(uvre Inconnu,” has given us the portrait of a 
master-painter who could, with a few touches of his brush, 
transform the mediocre work ofa brother-artist into a super- 
lative painting, and who claimed to have himself produced 
a figure of a woman in which perfection of form and colour 
had been realised ; but when his friends were admitted, after 
infinite delays and difficulties, to see the masterpiece, they 
found nothing but a blank canvas covered with a few 
scratches; the painter, in his desire to attain absolute per- 
fection, had touched, retouched, and obliterated till nothing 
was left. This story might serve as a parable for the literary 
achievements of Flaubert, as its prolific narrator might serve 
as his foil. In all history there are few examples of men of 
letters of the first rank, living, as he did, almost entirely for 
literature and attaining a moderately-advanced age, who 
have left so little finished work behind them. The nearest 
parallel we can find is Thomas Gray, and, were there not 
something incongruous in putting beside each other the 
sober poet of the “ Elegy” and the sensuous imaginer of 
“ Salammbéd,” we might find many points of resemblance 
between these two devotees of good writing. But the chief 
point of contact is the consuming desire of each of them to 
lay hold of ‘that impalpable and elusive quality—perfection. 
The inspired moment is with them not a unit of time, but 
a series of such units; the results are the “ Elegy ” and 
“Madame Bovary.” 

“La Tentation de Saint Antoine ” is a most extraordinary 
example of Flaubert’s ideals and methods of work, inspired 
by a picture—Breughel’s “ Hell”—and written, so to speak, 
in one breath in the years 1848 and 1849. It was withheld 
from publication owing to the discouraging reception of 
friendly critics. But Flaubert regarded this book as the 
child of his imagination, and he returned to it, refashioned 
it, and had it in the end of 1856 “ beaucoup plus sur ses 
pieds que la Bovary,” which he published in that year. But, 
though completed, it was not to see the light in that form, 
at least in the author’s lifetime. The prosecution of 





ee 


“Madame Bovary” for immorality and impiety so scared 
Flaubert that he resigned himself to withhold once more 
work that smelt infinitely more of the stake than its pre. 
decessor. The final accepted version of “Saint Antoine” 
appeared in 1874, but the changes in it are so wholesale 
and enormous that the casually dipping reader would have 
difficulty in recognising it for the same work. Such is the 
result of the struggle for perfection by Flaubert. As M, 
Bertrand, in his admirable introductory study, pertinently 
asks—‘‘Who knows what Flaubert would have done 
later, if the ‘Temptation,’ for some reason or other, had 
again been put back into the drawer?” M. Bertrand is at 
some pains to justify himself for publishing the first “‘ Temp. 
tation ;” he finds himself in presence of a “cas de con- 
science ’’—would the author have permitted the publication 
of the first draft of a work he has subsequently given to the 
Press in a thoroughly revised form? The affirmative 
answer, which gives us cause for rejoicing, is implied in the 
appearance of the present work. But M. Bertrand is not 
content with the negative satisfaction of an acquittal on the 
charge of exceeding his powers; he is anxious to show— 
and he appears to us to prove his case—that he is giving 
publicity to “not a chance fragment, that has but a doen- 
mentary value, but—we cannot repeat this too often—an 
original work, of which the 1874 version is but a replica.” 
He adds further that there are passages peculiar to the first 
version which ought never to perish, enduring treasures of 
the French language. And finally he claims that the first 
version is a revelation of a Flaubert that had ceased to exist 
in 1874, that had already begun to fade in 1862, when 
“Salammbé ” was written—the Flaubert of the quintessence 
of Romanticism. “This first St. Anthony is perhaps the 
most profound and perfect expression of itself that 
romanticism has bequeathed to us; therein the evil of the 
century attains its paroxysm.” Romanticism born of 
despair was fated to perish of despair. It would be a 
curious study to compare Flaubert and, say, Baudelaire and 
the Goncourts with Matthew Arnold and Clough, and others 
of our English Middle-Victorians. 

The English version of Mr. Francis is a successful per- 
formance. He has spared no pains to obtain a translation 
that shall preserve the marvellous colouring of the originals. 
Neglecting “those lengthy periods and that baffling 
modernism of language that characterise Flaubert,” he has 
taken his stand on “an archaic, semi-Biblical phraseology,” 
and the result is a far more faithful version than a servile 
rendering would have been; the inexhaustible vocabulary of 
Flaubert is met with a choice of words almost equally 
exuberant. We do not say that the translation is easy 
reading, in the sense that the sixpenny magazines are easy 
reading, but neither is the original, and, for those who cannot 
procure or read the latter, Mr. Francis’s book is treasure- 
trove—a masterpiece cast up on the shores of literature after 
many days. 

The authoritative introduction of M. Bertrand is supple- 
mented by a second prefatory study from no less a pen than 
that of Sir Gaston Maspero, given in both languages. 
Unfortunately, in the copy we have received a kind of landslip 
seems to have occurred with regard to the printing, whereby we 
find only a few pages of Sir Gaston’s dual introduction. _Itis 
a passport giving the author licence to evoke his visions amid 
the waste sands of ancient Egypt, and a masterly discussion 
of the psychology of the “Temptation.” With this intro 
duction, that of M. Bertrand, and the notes and appendices of 
Mr. Francis, we feel that it would be impertinent for us to 
attempt any criticism of the actual work. All of these sponsors 
know their affairs particularly well: M. Bertrand primarily 
introduced the “First Temptation” to the public in the 
columns of the Revue de Paris some eighteen months ago. 
With regard to the Notes, they are scholarly and excellent 
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in their way, but there are hardly enough of them, or 
perhaps, considering the magnitude of the task, they are 
already too many. The “simple reader ” will find himself 
dismayed at his ignorance when confronted with the 
formidable array of the heresies, or watching the almost 
interminable procession of the religions of humanity driven 
on to oblivion by the inexorable lash of Death. He may 
rejoice, as we did, when the authority is not more recondite 
than Herodotus. Twenty pages are devoted to “sources” 
alone. We know from M. Bertrand that Flaubert devoted 
two years of the severest study to reading authorities of 
every kind, with a single view to Saint Anthony. When 
the object is, as here, no more than “a book of fantasy,” we 
cannot help resting our imaginations in the introductory 
chapter of “The Wrong Box,” and thinking of the pigeon- 
holes crammed with documents relating to Tonti, inventor 
of Tontines. 

The “First Temptation” is a work to rank with 
“Salammbé.” It is replete with the most gorgeous 
imagery ; it is a storehouse of romantic material, and its 
successor has probably been used as such by many famous 
writers of our own day. The plan and sequence of ideas, 
utterly different from the final work, are yet perhaps as 
successful. But what makes, above all, its charm is the 
intrusion of the author himself into his work ; it is full- 
blooded, subjective Romanticism, it is all that Flaubert 
censured himself for most bitterly at a later date—“ dans 
lidéal que j’ai de l'art, je crois que l’artiste ne 
doit plus apparaitre dans son ceuvre que Dieu dans la nature.” 
But that was when he was exhaling his “haine des épiciers ” 
in “Bouvard and Pécuchet,” and when he no longer wooed 
Art as a lover, but tortured himself as an ascetic before her 
shrine. Browning was thinking of some particular case or 
had his tongue in his cheek, perhaps even wilfully set him- 
self to give an object-lesson in a theory he did not hold, when 
he wrote— 


Shakespeare unlocked his heart . . . 
Did Shakespeare ? If so, the less Shakespeare he ! 


The Revue de Paris, which published the first “ Saint 
Antoine,” is now giving the first ‘“‘ Education Sentimentale,” 
which supplies a further, perhaps even more striking, proof 
of Flaubert’s fastidious and self-critical habit of mind. 





THE MISSOURI 


The River and I. By Joun G. Netnarpr. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.) 


Illustrated. 


From his early boyhood the Missouri River has had for Mr. 
Neihardt numberless romantic associations and a great poetic 
appeal. The pioneers of its upper basin, the old fur-hunters 
and Indian-fighters, are to him the standing types of heroism 
and strong endeavour, and he champions them against all 
the heroes of antiquity. He longs for the “ Missouriad,” 
the epic of the Missouri which shall take its place beside the 
“Iliad” and “ Alneid,” and he wonders why no great poet 
arises to compose it. We could perhaps find some explana- 
tion of this latter omission, but we have no desire to explain 
away Mr. Neihardt’s enthusiasm :— 


To me the Amazon is a basking alligator; the Tiber is a 
dream of dead glory; the Rhine is a fantastic fairy-tale; 
the Nile a mummy periodically resurrected ; the Mississippi 
a convenient geographical boundary-line; the Hudson an 
epicurean philosopher. 


But the Missouri, my brother, is the eternal Fighting Man! 
e holding these sentiments the descent of the Missouri 
from Fort Benson, near its source, to Sioux City was the 
fulfilment of a long-cherished desire, the end of many 


To on 





years of longing; and it says a great deal for Mr. 
Neihardt’s manhood that he was not disappointed. For it 
was no gentle summer tour, that journey of two thousand 
miles over rapid, sandbar, and quicksand, by hundreds of 
miles of mere desert, and at first in a frail canoe with a 
gasoline engine which would not work, and with two pieces 
of rotten wood for paddles. The progress through the Bad 
Lands of Montana (“hell with the lights out,” they have 
been called) involved such hardship that two of the party— 
old wanderers and hardy men—had more than they cared 
for and withdrew at the earliest opportunity. ‘‘ We pushed 
on with little mourning,” says Mr. Neihardt, but he regretted 
their cooking. A third of the travellers gave up soon after- 
wards, and our author was left to continue the journey 
accompanied only by a youngster called “the Kid,” whose 
cheerfulness nothing could long subdue. At the mouth of 
the Yellowstone River they changed their canoe for a steel 
boat with oars and a sail. In this they completed the 
remaining 1,400 miles, struggling usually against strong 
head-winds, which allowed them to advance at the rate of 
only a mile an hour for days on end, often in great bodily 
discomfort, and always put to the full use of their muscles 
and their temper. 

The record of such a journey could not be treated roughly, 
even if its literary claims were slight. At his best, how- 
ever, Mr. Neihardt is no mean writer; he commands a 
strong and vivid English full of happy phrases. At times 
his style is apt to degenerate into froth or smartness, but he 
has that power, denied to many better writers, of making a 
picture leap out distinctly by a few telling words of descrip- 
tion. And surely he whocan go so near to the decadent as in 


Like a dark-browed Yotun woman wooing the latent 
giant in me, the night pressed down. I closed my eyes and 
through me ran the sensuous surface fires of her dream- 
wrought limbs, 


or indulge in music-hall facetiousness like “ hanging out the 
bleached rag of a sympathetic smile” without losing the 
sympathy of the critical reader must be a man of parts. Mr. 
Neihardt has no difficulty in convincing us that he is neither . 
a decadent nor a mere wag. His humour is somewhat super- 
ficial, but it does not seem out of place, and his sentiment is 
not morbid or forced. He makes a night excursion to the 
grave of an old hero, but instead of giving us a few senti- 
ments appropriate to the occasion, he says simply, “ perched 
on the ill-kept grave we spoke for an hour under the flying 
moon.” Imagine, say, Mr. A. C. Benson in the situation ! 

Mr. Neihardt’s philosophy of the beautiful is not the most 
satisfying thing in his book. His demand that great forces 
should gloriously do nothing seems a rather narrow protest 
against the practical use of natural power, and his disgust 
at the “ puny Philistines eating peanuts and watching 
Samson at his Gaza stunt” is not very helpful. He finds 
the trolley-cars at Black Eagle Falls incongruous, but they 
are no more incongruous than his own camera, and quite as 
necessary. “ They tell me,” he exclaims, “that the Matter- 
horn never did a tap of work, and you couldn’t colour an 
Easter egg with all the gorgeous sunsets of the world. May 
we all become, some day, perfectly useless and beautiful!” 
It is shallow philosophy to assume the useful and the 
beautiful are eternally divorced. We prefer Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s idea that the useful tends to be ugly only because 
utility is not yet an art. As a thinker Mr. Neihardt 
would be well advised to criticise his own beliefs a little 
more, and not to assume that they are wise merely because 
they are vivid. 

The book is neatly produced and printed in large type; 
there are many interesting and some beautiful photographs. 
But it was not really necessary to make the volume so heavy 
that it is a weariness to hold it. 
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IMPERIAL POETRY 


Poetry of Empire. Nineteen Centuries of British History, 
Selected and Edited by Jonn and Jean Lana. With 
Sixteen Drawings in Colour by W. Rarney. (T. C. 
and E.C. Jack. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is not for nothing that patriotic poetry is apt to be a 
little “suspect.” Poetry stands for those eternal truths 
that transcend the distinctions which one cluster of men 
chooses to raise against an opposing cluster of men; and 
therefore, by this very fact, the expression “ patriotic poetry” 
is a contradiction in terms; or, to put it more accurately 
perhaps, the poetry that lays its emphasis on the distinc- 
tions rather than on the essential unity of men falls 
beneath its own Divine level. It calls on us for a lower 
emotion when we should be seeking the higher ecstasy. 

This is an important distinction, and the compilers of 
this anthology would have done well to have remembered 
it. For there is a national poetry that does not forget it, 
and is natural, simple, and unaffected in its manner—virtues 
which cannot be predicated of all the poems in this collec- 
tion. There is a patriotic poetry born of strong and natural 
emotion, a poetry which attempts no heights not proper to 
it, but, being contented with its lesser sphere, rings convic- 
tion with its every word. In illustration of our point we 
could not do better than join issue with the editors of this 
volume on their selections from Shakespeare. The chief of 
their selections, it is worth noting, are from “ Richard ITI.” 
and “ Henry V.,” or, as we may say, from Shakespeare when 
he was most Marlowesque and Shakespeare when he was 
least himself. But they have omitted the most supremely 
patriotic passages in all Shakespeare. They are the follow- 
ing famous lyric of Gaunt’s :— 


This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war ; 

This happy breed of men, this little world; 

This precious stone set in a silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happy lands ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 


Also the one supreme thing the execrable queen in 
““Cymbeline” says: there is scarcely need to quote it— 
at least not more of it than the following :— 


A kind of conquest 
Cesar made here; but made not here his brag 
Of Came, and saw, and conquered, 


Compare these two with Henry’s too loudly vaunted 
bombast before Harfleur! It is the distinction between 
poetry and fustian. 

Unfortunately, this distinction is too characteristic of the 
volume. Too much of it is given up to a poetry (which we 
must needs-give that august name) that seeks to flagellate 
us into a mood that its writers possibly never felt. More- 
over, there are some strange and unaccountable gaps in its 
selection. We looked immediately for Browning’s— 


O to be in England ; 
Now that April’s there! 


But we failed to find it. Also Milton’s— 


Captain or Colonel or Knight in arms. 


With the same result. We would also like to have seen 
Michael Drayton’s “ Polyolbion,” parts of which are at least 
better worth comment than some of the poems quoted. 
Possibly this fault is but part of a greater incoherence. 
The editors of this compilation seem to lack distinction of 





aim; they call the book “‘ Poetry of Empire,” but they have 
had to make their selection from poets who wrote long 
before the modern conception of the word Empire. In fact, 
it is not so much Poetry of Empire as Poetry of England— 
or, we might add, “and Scotland.” Poor Ireland is ignored 
in a perplexing manner. Even the doubtful virtue of 
Jacobite songs wins preference. 

The illustrations by Mr. Rainey are of very mixed 
quality. Their execution is good, but their design is some. 
times unintentionally humorous, as, for example, that on 
the Battle of the Baltic. A group of officers deftly arranged 
on a bridge in the midst of a battle, with marines at 
sentry-go, and sailors in spruce clothing—well! “C'est 
magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre!” 





PEACOCK’S PLAYS 


The Plays of Thomas Love Peacock. Edited by A. B. Youne. 
(David Nutt. 2s. net.) 


AttHoucH there are at least two cheap readable editions of 
his novels, Peacock is an author who even now may hardly 
be said to have come into his own. It is easy enough to 
find reasons for this. As a writer he was individual to the 
point of being eccentric; he belonged to no school and 
founded no school, though his son-in-law, Meredith, was 
undoubtedly influenced by his work. In an age greedy of 
elaborate plots and love-scenes drawn out to tediousness, he 
wrote romances almost entirely destitute of plot, and love- 
scenes that added a commendable but highly improbable 
brevity to the bloodless artificialities of his day. His 
characters were hardly more like men and women than 
those of his romantic contemporaries ; but where they were 
romantic he was intellectual. He used the novel to criticise 
what he considered to be the follies of his age, and by con- 
ceiving characters to represent these follies he endeavoured 
to show that they were ridiculous. 

He laughed at Coleridge in the shapes of Mr. Skionar 
and Mr. Flosky, at Byron in Mr. Cypress, and more sym- 
pathetically at his friend Shelley in Scythrop Glowry. His 
disapproval of landscape gardening shows itself in the person 
of Mr. Milestone, and his dislike of popular science in 
Mr. Firedamp. On the smallest excuse he forsakes romance 
to indulge his notable talent for composing learned and witty 
dialogues on every subject under the moon. His pages are 
freely adorned with poems of the highest merit, written in 
doggerel metres. His characters are oddities, and, unlike 
most writers, he wearies us only when he is not discursive. 
It could hardly be expected that books so little like other 
books would ever be widely popular. 

Nevertheless we have always been of opinion that a great 
many more persons would appreciate Peacock if only they 
would take the trouble to read him, and it is for this reason 
that we are inclined to regret the pious enthusiasm that has 
led Mr. Young to publish three of his plays in the neat little 
volume that lies before us. We tremble to think what con- 
ception any one would form of Peacock’s talent who made his 
acquaintance for the first time through this book. It is not 
merely that the plays are unworthy of the author of the 
novels ; they are unworthy of any author with the smallest 
claims to our consideration. Two of them are farces whereil 
the most unkind Victorian humours are set forth with all the 
outworn tricks of the worst period of the British stage. The 
third is a fustian drama in blank verse wherein we defy any 
one to discover two tolerable lines. Most astonishing of all— 
for Peacock was a great song-writer—the songs, with but one 
exception, are as devoid of merit as the rest of the pitiful 
stuff, and we are forced to conclude either that these are the 
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products of his green, unknowing youth, or that he was 
endeavouring to write down to the dramatic level of his age, 
and accomplished his aim with an overflowing measure of 
success. 

We need hardly say that the editor does not share our 
opinion as to the demerits of these plays. “ Replete with 
fun, written in a flexible style, and bearing the imprint of a 
scholarly discrimination and judgment, they clearly betray 
their authorship.” Which only goes to prove that hero- 
worship, when expressed in terms of literary criticism, is apt 
to be a little less than just to the hero worshipped. 





TWO DESCENDANTS OF THE 
TROUVERES 


Juana of Castile. By May Hare. 


net.) 


The Chained Titan. 
4g. net.) 


(W. Heinemann. 5s. | 


By M. G. Hote. (G. Bell and Sons. 


We call Miss Earle and Mr. Hole descendants of the 
trouvéres because both elect to set forth in verse a con- 
secutive narrative interspersed with lyrics. There is no 
other resemblance between the light-hearted old French 
romancists and these two solemn and thoughtful moderns. 

In “ Juana of Castile” Miss Earle ambitiously essays to 
versify the whole life-history of the Castilian Princess whose 
husband was the fickle Philippe Le Bel. Miss Earle imparts 
a pleasing variety to her narration by the extraordinary 
diversity of the metres which she employs; and while the 
first half of her book ambles along in smooth serenity, the 
last half reaches a decidedly higher level. Here is a really 
passionate lyric :— 


Too late, my lord; what would you with me now ? 
Our Alpha and our Omega are said, 

And on our lips their fervent speech is dead ; 

Yea, though in Love’s high name we still should vow, 
The words were vacant being dumb at heart ; 
Therefore I pray depart. 


Three dim, pale moons from these chill British skies 
Peered down upon me, as so oft alone, 

Forsaken of you on some slight pretext shown, 

T lay through weary nights, with sleepless eyes 

That saw yours kindling all the darkling hours 
With light in other bowers. 


Wild passions tore my breast, ere in disdain 

(Stabbed to the heart through woman’s rightful pride) 
I rose imperial to cast aside 

The marriage robe, abhorring any stain, 

And scorning to be scorned; while love's own fire 
Driven back, became its pyre. 


O, would that we had drunk the seething wine, 

The cup of Ocean’s mighty sorcery, 

The only loving-cup left you and me ; 

Then had my heart been yours and your heart mine; 
Whelmed in deep waters, joy had been by us 
Refound—sought vainly thus. 


_ Another good poem is that beginning— There was an 
Image in Crete.” Having in mind the crisp and vigorous 
prose style evinced in Miss Earle’s introduction, we are 
inclined to think that the story of Juana would gain much 
'm interest and poetic value were it retold in prose, inter- 
spersed with lyric fragments. 

Mr. Hole is a poet of wider aim and higher achievement. 





or later are troubled—by the evils of modern civilisation ; 
and, under the guise of a wanderer through Greece 
who has a mountain vision of the chained Prometheus, 
lover of man, he voices in passionate and melodious blank 
verse the sorrows of his kind. 
He gives expression to the inarticulate many in a passage 
of great beauty, too long for quotation. The weakness of 
the book lies in the lyrics, which were better omitted. For 
Mr. Hole blank verse seems a perfect medium, wherein he 
moves apparently effortless, never lapsing into monotony. 
He is plainly a disciple of Milton, and is sometimes betrayed 
into preciosities, such as “ inagitate,” and “ innumerous,’ 
when the common usage would have served him better ; but 
we would end upon a note of praise. Mr. Hole has the 
felicity of epithet which marks the true poet. Here are 
two instances :— 

Panthea flung 
Back from her brow the midnight of her hair. 


Through the warm glooms and whispering secrecies 
Of valley-nesting woods. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 
THE PERSIAN BOOK OF KINGS 


The Shahndma of Firdausi. Done into English by Artxur 
Greorae Warner, M.A., and Epmonp Warner, B.A. 
Vol. V. (Kegan Paul and Co. 10s. 6d.) 


THe appalling length of the “Shahnéma,” the “Book of 
Kings ” of Persia, 60,000 couplets in rhyme, always recalls 
the story told by Macaulay, in his essay on Burleigh, of the 
Italian criminal who preferred the galleys to reading 
Guicciardini’s voluminous history. The length, indeed, 
might be tolerated if the “Shahnama” were trustworthy 
history. But this national epic embodies all the ancient 
traditions, all the mythological and legendary lore, far 
removed from the canons of accurate history, which the 
author Firdausi inherited from Dakiki or collected for him- 
self. To Dakiki belongs the credit of commencing the 
Persian epic, but, after he had composed about a thousand 
couplets, including the appearance of Zoroaster, he was 
assassinated by a favourite slave. Firdausi, born at Mashad 
about 940 aA.D., was intrusted by Mahmood of Ghazni 
(997-1028) with the material collected up to date. When, 
after thirty to forty years’ labour, the work was completed 
in 1010, Mahmood refused to pay the promised reward. 
Firdausi wrote a satire on the King and was sentenced to 
death, but escaped and fled for his life. Mahmood repented 
and sent the poet a large sum, which arrived as Firdausi’s 
corpse was being carried to burial. 

This national epic has been several times translated, and 
is now being rendered into English blank verse by the present 
translators. They have reached their fifth volume, which 
still deals only with the Kayanian dynasty. According to 
Professor Browne of Cambridge, the “ Shahnama ” recognises 
four dynasties of pre-Muhammadan Persian Kings—the Pish- 
dadi, the Kayani, the Parthian, and the Sasani, of which 
the first two are entirely unhistorical, belonging to the 
mythology of the Avesta and the common Indo-Iranian 
legend. In the absence of the Persian text, it can only be 
said that the translation has the appearance of being literal ; 
it is simple and clear, and the language is appropriate and 
dignified. With the help of the table of contents and the 
careful argument and notes it is fairly easy to follow the 
narrative, divided in this volume into four parts. It begins 
with the advent of Zarduhsht—that is, Zoroaster, the 








He has become oppressed—as all poets of to-day sooner 


founder of a new religion, the traditional author of the 
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Zendavesta. Gushtasp, the King, is converted and war 
ensues between Iran (Persia) and Arjasp, the King of Turan 
(Chinese Tartary). Many brave acts are performed in the 
war and heroes killed. The volume concludes with the death 
of Gushtasp, and the succession of his grandson, Bahman, 
son of Asfandiyar, as King of Persia. The “ Sh4hnama” as a 
whole, and in detail, appeals to the patriotic feelings of the 
Persian race, which lives on the memories of a glorious past ; 
the names of the heroes of mythology and tradition are 
familiar, but fail to rouse a spirit of imitation; and the con- 
ditions and circumstances are very different. The story of 
former ages is a contrast to the present decadence. As a 
noble effort of the poet Firdausi, the “ Shahn4ma ” will always 
hold a high place in the epic literature of the nations. 





MALTA 


Malta. Painted by Virrorio Boron, described by Freperick 
W. Ryan. (A. and C, Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is surprising that Malta has been so much neglected by 
English writers, and also by English seekers after health 
and pleasure. Apart from the British connection, and the 
consequent exceptional interest which the island should 
have for British readers, the history of the island since 
the days of the Phonicians has been specially varied 
and interesting, and its romance should alone be sufficient 
excuse for many popular writers to turn their attention to 
it. Asa health and pleasure resort this picturesque Medi- 
terranean island seems to have been overlooked to a great 
extent, and it would be well if some of those who are 
accustomed every winter to hasten further a-field or a-sea, 
were to tarry by the way and spend a month or so in the 
ancient home of the Knights of St. John. 

Without pretending to deal at all exhaustively with his 
subject or to attempt a book of a serious nature, Mr, Ryan 
has succeeded in writing a very pleasant and attractive 
volume, which certainly arouses the desire for further 
information concerning this romantic spot. The letterpress 
alone would have justified this modest book, but its value 
has been very much enhanced by the Splendid illustrations 
which Signor Vittorio Boron has contributed as his share 
of the work. The book, although nowhere deep or detailed, 
covers a wide field. Not satisfied with an historical account 
of the island, and incidentally of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, Mr. Ryan adds chapters on the climate (reprinted 
from the Colonial Office List), manners, and customs, his 
impressions, and the social life of the islanders. In addition 
he furnishes a chronology of the history of the island, a list of 
the Grand Masters who governed Malta and another of the 
British Governors of the island, and an account of its con- 
stitution. Mr. Ryan even reprints Byron’s “ Farewell to 
Malta.” 

The Knights of St. John have been often and justly 
criticised. The other side of the picture should, however, 
not be suppressed, and the value of their services to the 
Island cannot be better illustrated than by the following 
account of the condition of Malta immediately previous to 
the occupation compared with the position to-day :— 


It was but an arid rock, covered in many places with 
sand, and ina few with a light scattering of earth brought 
from Sicily ; that it had neither rivers nor springs, and that 
the fresh water was for the most part rain collected in tanks 
or cisterns ; that it produced little corn, not half enough to 
feed the scanty population; that it would be a very 
unpleasant residence, particularly during the summer 
months, violently hot, with not one forest-tree, and hardly a 
green thing for the eye to rest on; with a sort of ill-walled 





—— 


town, called the capital, at some distance from the sea; that 
which are called casals are miserable villages, or shocking 
huts rather befitting fishermen or pirates than the renowned 
Hospitallers. 





THE JEWISH BOARD OF DEPUTIES 


A Century and a Half of Jewish History, extracted from 
the Minute Books of the London Committee of Deputies of 
the British Jews. By Cuartes H. L. Emanven, M.A, 
Solicitor and Secretary of the London Committee of 
Deputies of the British Jews. (G. Routledge and Sons, 
5s. net.) 


Tue London Committee of Deputies, or the Jewish Board 
of Deputies, as it is colloquially known, is the one repre- 
sentative Anglo-Jewish institution which concerns itself 
with external events and proposals in so far as they are 
likely to affect Jewish interests. The Committee first met 
in 1760, and the 150th anniversary of that meeting was 
celebrated at the end of last year. The present volume, 
which is intended as a history of the Board, is published 
in honour of the event. 

In the preparation of the volume an initial mistake was 
made in the form decided upon. The book is in no sense 
either a history or a work of literature. It is merely a 
reasoned index to the minutes of the Board, or a catalogue 
of the various decisions which the Committee arrived at 
during the century and a half of its existence. Presumably 
as an index it is complete, although the reader frequently 
feels doubtful whether references to matters dealt with by 
the Board have not been omitted. If omissions do occur, 
then the value of the book as an index disappears, and with 
it all justification for its existence. No attempt has been 
made at any connecting-up of entries relating to the 
same subject, nor has the compiler allowed himself on any 
pretence to wander outside the covers of the minute books 
of his institution; consequently there is no endeavour 
at explanatory comment, without which the entries 
often convey little or no meaning. Mr. Emanuel has in 
fact resolutely closed his eyes to all outside information 
bearing on the subjects with which his Board dealt, and as 
a result no complete account can be obtained from his volume 
of any subject on which it touches. Even in his editing— 
that is to say, if he has done any—Mr. Emanuel has not 
exercised a very wise discretion, for trivialities of no possible 
interest to any human being except those immediately 
concerned abound and probably equal in number the entries 
of general interest. Mr. Emanuel has lost a great oppor- 
tunity. The last century and a half of the history of the 
Jews in this country is full of interest to English men and 
women of all faiths, and its story should obtain a wide 
circulation. One item alone, which appears casually in 
Mr. Emanuel’s pages—the political emancipation of the 
Jews in this country—if properly described would prove 
attractive to Jew, to politician, and to student of English 
history, but none of these will find any satisfaction from a 
consultation of Mr. Emanuel’s pages. In fact the book is 
a great disappointment, and it is to be regretted that the 
Committee of Deputies did not decide to perpetuate their 
celebration more suitably. 





India: Eight Lectures Prepared for the Visual Instruction 
Committee of the Colonial Office. By H. J. Mackrnve?, 
M.A. Illustrated. Also an Edition, specially prepared 
for the use of Lecturers. (George Philip and Son. 8d. 
net each.) 


Lord Meaty, Chairman of the Visual Instruction Com- 
mittee, explains in his Introduction that these Lectures 
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have been prepared with the object of imparting knowledge 
regarding the component parts of the Empire to the schools 
in different countries. A Committee of Ladies collected a 
considerable sum of money for the purpose, and this is the 
instalment relating to India. As the name implies, the 
method adopted is instruction by pictures and maps, repro- 
duced in illustrative lantern-slides. There are sixty slides 
for each of the eight lectures, which survey the whole of 
India. Under each Province a sub-heading intimates the 
treatment of a special subject. Thus “ Madras—the Hindu 
Religion.” Mr. Mackinder is to be congratulated on his 
text. He has said just enough, simply and clearly. It is 
necessarily descriptive, but some history and account of the 
principal religions and the administration are included. He 
rightly notes that “religion rules all life,” “ governs all the 
social relations of an Indian.” Where accuracy is con- 
spicuous it may seem unkind to criticise. But Job Charnock, 
who founded Calcutta on August 24th, 1690, and died on 
January 10th, 1693, did not, as stated, build the first Fort 
William, which dates from 1696; the British flag was first 
hoisted in Calcutta on October 6th, 1703. There is no 
“form of tent-pegging with a sword ;” lemons and potatoes 
are cut at by a horseman with a sword. Ina map Gujarat 
is erroneously printed for Kattiawar. The allusion to a 
“national caste” is vague. Diana-ud-dowla is a new name ; 
so, too, the Vishnagi Temple at Benares. Alexander the 
Great reached the Bias (Hyphasis), not the Sutlej. Some 
repetitions—for instance, about Clive and the religion of the 
Marathas—are not required. But these small slips, and 
others, can easily be corrected. The edition, which shows 
exactly when each slide should be exhibited, will be most 
useful for lecturers. The whole project is praiseworthy as 
extending a knowledge of India to schools in an agreeable 
manner, 


The Dramatic Author's Companion. By a TuearRicaL 
Manacer’s Reaper. (Mills and Boon. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Arruuk Bourcuier, whose pen is only out of his hand 
when he is actually on the stage, supplies a short Introduc- 
tion to this small book. In this he gives the “ Theatrical 
Manager’s Reader” a patriarchal blessing because he has 
done something to help would-be dramatists to acquire 
technical knowledge of stage possibilities which is “so sadly 
lacking.” Mr. Bourchier is an optimist. We do not find 
that the anonymous writer of this commonplace volume has 
done anything at all to make the difficult art of playwriting 
any easier. His chapters are made up of generalities, and 
his advice on technique is of use only to those who do not 
possess a vestige of ordinary intelligence. If all theatrical 
managers’ readers hold the views that are set out in this 
quite unnecessary book, and the plays they select for the 
managers’ final decision are accepted on their recommenda- 
tion, the explanation of the abortive seasons through which 
the stage has struggled is clear. The book seems to us to 
have been written to encourage illiterate persons into a field 
of work in which they will do nothing but encounter dis- 
appointment and heart-burning, and a paragraph printed in 
italics in the chapter entitled ‘“‘ Things Worth Remember- 
ing” proves it to be little more than an elaborate advertise- 
ment. The paragraph runs as follows :— 


The author of this book will be glad to give advice as 
to the practical possibilities of production, merits, and placing 
of authors’ MSS. For terms, &., apply the Reader of 
Plays. . 

Here follows the name and address of a literary agent. As 
all authors have discovered, after much bitter experience, 
the help of these practical advisers is very expensive indeed, 
generally costing them a large percentage of their royalties. 





There is also nothing for a dramatist to gain by putting 
himself in the hands of a literary agent. If hisplay appeals 
to a manager, it has more chance of being produced if it is 
sent first-hand than through an agency. No literary agent 
in the history of the stage has ever yet been instrumental in 
persuading a manager toaccept a play. All that he can do 
is to act as a distributor, and in nine cases out of ten the 
distribution is unintelligent. The dramatic author’s com- 
panion is not disinterested. He sets a net to catch the 
unwary. “ For terms, &c.” is an expression which under- 
mines the whole primd facie intention of the volume. 


Four Fascinating Frenchwomen. By Mrs. Bwarne. Illus- 
trated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Apuiatpe Fintevt, Comtesse de Flahaut and Marquise de 
Souza, Claire de Kersaint, Duchesse de Duras, Marie 
Caroline de Bourbon, Duchesse de Berry, and the Princesse 
Mathilde Bonaparte are the four Frenchwomen whom Mrs. 
Bearne has chosen as her heroines on this occasion. ‘These 
four famous women are, however, not the only personages 
who appear in Mrs. Bearne’s pages, although they are among 
the most prominent of them. The authoress has by no 
means narrowed herself down to the limits of her title, but 
has drawn interesting and clear pictures of life in France, 
and occasionally elsewhere also, during the periods at which 
her heroines flourished. 

The period covered by these studies extends practically 
from the early years of the Great Revolution until half a 
century ago. They all deal intimately with Court life, and 
they have one very strong trait running through them ail, 
and that is the trait of immorality. Judging from these pages, 
it would seem that, Royal or Imperial, the Court of France 
was incurably immoral. Perhaps for this reason France 
needed the cleansing of several revolutions from which she has 
suffered before her governing classes could at any rate depose 
vice from the exalted and honoured position which it had 
hitherto held, and this may help to explain the stability of the 
present republic in a country which used to change its form of 
government about twice a decade. It must not be thought, 
however, that the entire book consists of the details of sordid 
intrigue, although quite sufficient of that will be found 
therein. There is much interesting information of the 
historical-memoir description to be found in the book, 
and the account of prisoners of the Terror returning once 
more to freedom, gradually collecting the survivors of their 
dispersed and persecuted friends, and finding here and there 
a few crumbs remaining from their former splendid patri- 
monies is at times pathetic; and so are the stories of the 
splendid integrity and loyalty of former servants of the 
nobility, who, on the return of their masters from exile, 
hastened to lay at their feet whatever they had managed to 
save, often at the risk of their lives, from the universal ruin 
of which the Terror was the instrument. 

Whether Mrs. Bearne’s heroines are properly described 
as fascinating or not there are two opinions; of the fascina- 
tion of the book itself there can be no doubt. 


Les Jours Vécus: Souvenirs d’un Parisien de Paris. By 
Jacques Normanp. (Calmann-Lévy, Paris. 3f. 50c.) 


Reminiscences of childhood, essays, and sketches form the 
contents of this entertaining volume with the familiar 
yellow paper covers, and if we say that we like the pictures 
of childhood and the essays best it is only because they 
are so good that the other material of the book is over- 





shadowed. The themes vary, but one little story of school- 
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days may be mentioned as showing a keen appreciation of 
the psychology of a boy. The child is sent for the first time 
to college, and is utterly miserable at the thought of being 
separated from his mother. His first night at the place is 
almost intolerable ; in his mother’s arms he weeps and sobs 
out his misery, until she half-promises to remove him. On 
the second night he sleeps better, and by the third day the 
light-heartedness of youth asserts itself, and he distinguishes 
himself in a game called “ La Balle au Mur,” which gives 
its title to the sketch. In the midst of his success, flushed, 
radiant, and happy, a messenger approaches him. “On 
vous demande au parloir,” he says. It is his mother, come 
to assure him that he shall be taken away from the school 
at once! Slight enough material for a story, maybe, but it 
is told so delicately that the reader is charmed. 

_ Of the essays we prefer “Le Phare.” It is dated from 
Etretat, 1906, and is a vivid description of the life of the 
lighthouse-keepers, and almost, we could add, of the soul of 
the lighthouse itself. With unerring strokes the impression 
is conveyed that the lighthouse is some sentient, benevolent 
giant watching over land and sea. The whole essay is a 
triumph of quiet prose, reaching a sudden and remarkably 
impressive climax in the apostrophe with which it ‘closes— 
“Veillez, 6 phares de France! Ouvrez-vous et fouillez 
Phorizon, 6 grands yeux palpitants de la nuit!” 

Some most interesting pages are devoted to reminiscences 
of Guy de Maupassant, from which, had we space, we should 
like to quote; and the amusing incident of “ Véronique ” 
displays that humour rendered poignant by a hint of sadness 
which only a clever brain and a sympathetic imagination 
can conceive. M. Normand is already famous, and he gives 
in this volume of his best. 


Chez les Francais. Kdited by H. Carrer, B.A. With 
Exercises by C. F. Shearman, M.A. (A. and C. Black. 
2s.) 


Tuis—the sixth volume of “Black’s Reform French 
Course ”—is a capital Reader for those who are preparing 
for the Higher Certificate and similar examinations. It 
includes selections from ‘Taine, Flaabert, Victor Hugo, 
Théophile Gautier, Alexandre Dumas, Alphonse Daudet, 
George Sand, René Bazin, and other writers of acknowledged 
merit, all of the extracts treating of France, its scenery, 
people, and customs. Perhaps a few narrow-minded persons 
may feel nervous on discovering that some of the passages 
are taken from Flaubert’s “ Madame Bovary,” which is 
certainly not intended, in its entirety, virginibus et puerisque. 
But the pages selected by Mr. Carter will be found 
unimpeachable in tone and excellent as examples of the 
work of the great stylist, whose influence on the writing of 
French prose has been so manifest. All the passages in the 
volume are followed by suitable explanatory notes in 
French ; and Miss Shearman contributes a number of well- 
planned exercises, which supply all the necessary material 
for composition and practice in granmatical forms. The 
little book is nicely printed and illustrated. 


—--—- —  ----- 


The Life of Joseph Hart. By Tuomas Wricur. (Farncombe 
and Son. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tuk writer of a beautiful hymn is often absolutely unknown 
to fame, and it was wise in Mr. Thomas Wright to preserve 
in concise form his investigations into the career of the 
“Hogarth of hymnists,” Joseph Hart. Hart was born in 
London about the year 1712, and at first he gave few indica- 
tions of any tendency to a sacred destiny—quite the reverse, 





in fact, for after a period of superficial religion and earnest 
study, he wasted his substance in the most thorough manner, 
“He was a welcome guest,” says the author, “in gilded 
and convivial circles, and the public gardens, the playhouse, 
and the tavern were his habitual resorts. If he broke with 
his companions, as now and again happened, it was only to 
return with impetuosity after a brief interval to his old 
and vicious courses.” In the year 1751, however, he began 
to live more soberly, and in 1755 came under the magnetic 
influence of Whitefield at the “Tabernacle” in Moorfields, 
two years afterwards his agonies of soul were set at rest, 
and he devoted himself to the ascetic life which is lived by 
few. His collections of hymns went into several editions 
during his lifetime, and some of them are familiar to readers 
of the present day. They are not often good poetry, 
perhaps, but sincerity and pleasing rhythms redeem them 
from the fate which befalls very much of the religious verse 
of past years. 

Joseph Hart died in 1768, and was buried in Bunhill 
Fields ; a new headstone was placed at the grave in 1877 by 
various lovers of his work, and may be seen at the present 
day. This story of his life is of great interest, not only 
from the personal standpoint, but because many notable 
events are connected with his times, and are alluded to by 
the author; the illustrations also give it added value, there 
being many reproductions of old title-pages and prints. 


The Footprints in the Snow, and other Tales. By H. F. W. 
TarHamM. Witha Memoir by A.C. Bexsox. (Macmillan 


and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue attributes which Mr. A, C, Benson mentions as having 
belonged to the author of these stories—* simplicity, kind- 
ness, purity ’—pervade the stories themselves to such an 
extent as to render criticism almost unnecessary. They are 
slight, beautifully and clearly written, occasionally posses- 
ing a suspicion of the “moral lesson,” and invariably 
readable with pleasure. A prefatory note by the author's 
brother informs us that they were composed “ partly for his 
own delight and partly for a purpose, to read aloud to the 
small boys in his house (at Eton) on Sunday evenings.” 
The joy of writing is evident to any one who can read 
between the lines, and it occurs to us that these little 
imaginative and sometimes dramatic episodes are admirably 
suited to enchain the attention of youngsters who are too 
acute and sensible to be put off with the ordinary semi- 
religious “ moral” tale. Mr. Benson gives a memoir which 
is tenderly and affectionately inspired, and sets the person- 
ality of the author before us vividly, 


The Kiltartan Wonder Book. By Lavy Grecory. (Maunsell 
and Co. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuis isa very charming fairy-tale book for little “ tots.” 
There are about sixteen short stories, all told in the most 
quaint and interesting Irish fashion—we do not mean Irish 
language. Many have nice little morals, quite understand- 
able by quite young “chicks.” The pictures, by Margaret 
Gregory, are well thought out and amusing. We like the 
way the book is covered, the cloth coming over the edges, 
as in some of the Church books. We all know how 
annoying it is to take up a book with the edges full of dust, 
although otherwise the book may be quite clean. A cheaper 
edition has a paper cover. We can confidently recommend 
the little book as interesting and diverting, and those 
who appreciate an Irish flavour will be especially pleased 
with it. 
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The Brownies, and Other Tales. By Jutiana Horatia Ewe. 
(George Bell and Sons. 2s. 6d.) 


Ws find this a very nicely got-up little book that no child 
could fail to be pleased with. We do not know which of 
the tales we found the more interesting, “The Brownies ” or 
“The Land of Lost Toys;” but all are good, and the 


pictures, by Miss Alice B. Woodward, ‘most excellent. 








FICTION 


The Beauty Doctor, By Fiorence Warpen. 


and Co. 6s.) 


(Greening 


WueEn we opened Miss Florence Warden’s latest novel it 
was with the pleasurable anticipation of reading something 
good, as superior to the trash that so many so-called novelists 
turn out to-day as gold is to dross. We must confess that 
we were grievously disappointed. We consider the story 
altogether unworthy of the able authoress of ‘‘ The House 
on the Marsh,” her initial success, “‘ A Prince of Darkness,” 
and many other deservedly popular works of fiction. Miss 
Warden should look to her laurels, or else they will inevitably 
fade, perhaps never to flourish again, though we hope not. 

The catch-title is undoubtedly a good one; but beyond 
being a bait to capture the unwary—and, alas! it captured 
us for a while, though not for long—it is entirely wasted. 
We who can recall the notorious Madame Rachel, who, 
before Miss Warden’s time—though no doubt within her 
ken—professed to make women beautiful for ever, and 
swindled them accordingly, know of the possibilities of a 
work on such a subject. But Miss Warden entirely fails to 
take advantage of them, for Netta, the heroine, and presum- 
ably “ The Beauty Doctor,” with the exception of two or 
three occasions on which she professionally attends an 
elderly dowager, who is either a fiend or a maniac, devotes 
her attention to quite other matters throughout the story. 
First and foremost of these is, of course, love ; and equally, 
of course, her lover is a lord. *Twas ever thus in novels of 
this description. 

It will not surprise the experienced reader to learn that 
after marrying Netta, naturally by special licence, the noble 
lord is suspected of having committed bigamy. But it may 
surprise him to hear that after many queer, not to say 
absurd, happenings, over which we prefer to draw a veil, 
were taking place, his lordship was not only suffering with a 
broken leg, but was also being drugged with morphia by 
his doctor and slowly poisoned, with goodness knows what, 
by his wicked stepmother. Nevertheless, he survives it all, 
and when the climax is reached the naughty dowager goes 
into hysterics, and Netta falls into Lord Kneesworth’s arms, 
broken leg notwithstanding. The description of a somewhat 
dubious Orphan Girls’ Home, where Netta is kept prisoner 
after being kidnapped, is to our mind the only really 
readable part of the story, which can boast the usual 
amount of unnecessary padding. Miss Warden has shown 
over and over again that she can produce better work 


= this, and we trust that before long she will once more 
0 80. 





Fortuna Chance. By James Prior. (Constable and Co. 6s.) 


Fame has not hitherto spoken very loudly of Mr. James 
Prior, but if he intends to write many books as good as 

Fortuna Chance” she will need to get her trumpet ready. 
At a time when the characters of novels can usually be 
numbered on the fingers, he gives us an endless succession 





of people of all types and classes and of all degrees of 
humour and seriousness. In a day when historical writing 
consists chiefly of picturesque costumes, obsolete oaths, and 
fighting, he gives us a world as quiet and familiar as our own 
surroundings, a world in which the Jacobite rising of 1745 
looms with all the vagueness and uncertainty of contem- 
porary events. The scene of the story is laid chiefly in 
Sherwood Forest and the Peak country, and the characters 
are drawn from the people who live there. Roland Surety, 
the hero, is the offspring of a semi-legal union between 
Fortuna Chance and a young fellow named Bond, “of the 
tribe of the Nobodies of Nowhere,” who afterwards becomes 
a Judge however. His mother, disgraced and separated 
from her lover, takes up her abode in a little house on the 
edge of Sherwood Forest. There Roland is born and 
brought up strong in the Roman Catholic faith and the 
Stuart cause. When the Pretender’s army marches southward 
to Derby he sets off to join it, in spite of his being forbidden as 
a “ Popish recusant convict” to leave home without permis- 
sion. He fails to reach the army owing to its retreat, and, 
returning home on a night of blizzard, he is partial witness 
of the murder of his old enemy, a forest-keeper. How he is 
accused of the murder, his flight, final capture, and trial by 
his own father (a situation which recalls “ Weir of Hermiston,” 
but is legally more plausible) we must leave the reader to find 
out. The plot is a good one, but good as it is, and good as 
are the gentlefolk, especially Roland, Fortuna, Press, her 
maid and her two female relatives, Mistresses Alliot and 
Ann Chance, there is nothing in the book like the rustics. 
How Mr. Prior came by their dialect, and whether it is 
accurate, we do not know or care. The result is thoroughly 
delightful. The conversations in the alehouse at Kirkby, 
the pursuit of Roland, the Methodists, the episode of Job 
Owlett, who shot a marauding Highlander and had to fly, 
and many other scenes and men, are work of the highest 
order. The number of these rustics is astonishing, and only 
equalled by their perfect distinctness among themselves. 
Perhaps the very fullness of Mr. Prior’s book robs it here 
and there of the perfect clearness and swiftness of action 
that we admire in such a book as “ Kidnapped,” but this is 
its only fault. If Mr. Prior can improve very much on 
* Fortuna Chance” there is no saying what he may not 
accomplish. 


‘Lhe Simpkins Plot. By Grorce A. Birmincuam. (T. Nelson 


and Sons. 2s. net.) 


“THe Siuexixs Prior” contains matter for a splendid short 
story, but we think Mr. George A. Birmingham has made a 
mistake in writing a full-length novel. Quite two-thirds of 
his pages are mere talk, clever talk always, we admit, but 
superfluous, and therefore giving the book a smudgy effect 
instead of that clear-cut neatness which if ought to have 
had, and which Mr. Birmingham was just the man to give 
to it. Imagine a young lady writer of “daring” novels 
being the double of a woman who has just been acquitted of 
murdering her husband, the Judge having been the uncle 
of the authoress. Imagine then a furiously interfering and 
indecently broad-minded Irish parson mistaking the 
authoress for the murderess, and planning to marry her, with, 
he hopes, fatal results to a land-azent who has made himself 
a nuisance to the inhabitants of a West of Ireland town 
where the authoress is spending her summer holiday. Here 
are obvious materials for a very pretty mix-up, and a very 
pretty mix-up there is. We must leave the reader to dis- 
cover by what skilful touches Mr. Birmingham makes the plot 
seem plausible, and how it failed. His parson, the chief 
character, is cleverly drawn. At the beginning and the end of 
the book he is very funny, although in the middle we found 
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ourselves skipping his long-winded remarks a good deal, and 
once or twice he awoke in us a stronger desire to snub him 
severely than tolaugh at him. Simpkins and the Judge are 
also very good. The lady-novelist does not appear very often, 
we are glad to say, as she is a type of which we have lately 
had more than enough. The Irish people are above praise. 
We do not ever remember to have seen their characteristic 
turns of speech more completely and easily suggested, and 
without a single “ indade,” “ bejabbers,” or other novelistic 
absurdity of the kind. It would be a very good thing if all the 
speeches of Mr. Birmingham’s Irish folk were extracted and 
printed with notes for the use of intending painters of Irish 
character. 








THE THEATRE 
“BEAU BROCADE” AT THE GLOBE 


Ir we had found ourselves at the Apollo Theatre, and seen 
the name of Mr. Pélissier in place of that of Mr. Frank 
Curzon and discovered a small footnote on the programme 
to the effect that ‘“ Beau Brocade ” was an extravaganza or a 
caricature of a romantic play, we should have spent a fairly 
amusing evening. As it was, we were amazed to find 
that ‘“ Beau Brocade,” by the Baroness Orezy and Mr. 
Montagu Barstow, was written very seriously indeed, and 
produced very seriously and acted in grim earnest. The 
result was more pitiful than painful. We do not ever 
remember to have witnessed a performance so child-like and 
bland, so ingenuous, foolish, puerile, or inane in our experi- 
ence of the theatre. The very scenery suggested the potted 
scenery at the Apollo Theatre. The incidental music was 
nothing but a caricature of the “Henry VIII.” Dances of 
Mr. Edward German and the hornpipes of tradition. The 
acting was in the nature of a caricature also. Mr. Bertram 
Wallis, a fine figure of a man, caricatured Mr. Lewis Waller 
in “ Beaucaire,” while Miss Grace Lane exaggerated the 
methods she employed when with Mr. Waller in that very 
play. The dialogue, too, was acaricature. There was not one 
original line in it. Every line spoken vas easily recognisable 
and belonged to the type of the ‘‘ Unhand me villain!” and 
“You shall pay for this!” With feelings of curious excite- 
ment we sat the thing out to the bitter end. We felt as 
Sherlock Holmes must have felt when, having laid down a 
series of deductions they came true one after another. 


It gave us a sort of horrid joy to finish sentences and 
find that we were right. “IfIcould but look . . .”’ and 
to add mentally “into those dear eyes of thine I should 
indeed die happy,” provided us with a certain kind of 
amusement. The monotony of always being exactly correct 
became, it is true, a little tiresome. But, on the whole, the 
evening was not wasted. The play was received with 
rapture by, an audience mainly composed of women of 
uncertain years. We were therefore provided with an 
insight into the intelligence of the average theatre-goer. It 
was also, it must be confessed, somewhat disheartening, 
because if such a play as this can give delight and pleasure 
to a crowded house, what possible chance can a play of any 
literary ability have in London? We can only suppose that 
the public which is drawn to “ Beau Brocade” is the same 
public which waits for hours in the rain and cold outside the 
walls of His Majesty’s Theatre to see Sir Herbert Tree’s 
representation of “ King Henry VIII.,” and that it is the same 
public which prefers the foolish pictures that are provided 
by the electric theatres to “ Pompey the Great” and other 
worthy and epoch-making plays. We brought a very fair 
mind to hear upon “ Beau Brocade.” Above all things we 





desired to be entertained at any cost. We told ourselves, 
having had a lengthy experience of so-called romantic plays, 
that we must leave whatever analytical powers we possessed 
with our hats in the cloakroom. 


We expected, and even looked forward to find, a hero who 
wasn’t a hero but was a highwayman, and therefore a thief, 
holding his own with ease and gracefulness against a dozen 
varlets armed to the teeth. We expected, and even desired, 
that the hero!:e who was nota heroine, but an extremely 
foolish maiden, would give her heart instantly, at first sight, 
to the richly dressed person who smacked his thigh and 
said, “ By my halidom!” We looked forward to meeting 
once more the village fool who was not a fool, but the only 
sensible person in the play ; and we were eager to renew our 
acquaintance with the heroine’s maid-servant who loved a 
blacksmith, whose anvil was struck by a man in the 
orchestra—a brunette with twinkling ankles and a tip-tilted 
nose, who skipped and pirouetted, and was always at hand 
for a comic love scene with her sheepish lover. In all these 
things we were not disappointed. One after another they 
made their appearance at precisely the right moment, and 
they were followed, as we hoped, by the villain who wasn't 
a villain, but a man of so little ingenuity and cunning, that 
the hero who wasn’t a hero, the heroine who wasn’t a 
heroine, the fool who wasn’t a fool, and even the beadle who 
wasn’t a bit like a beadle, could outwit him and out- 
manewuvre him with the greatest possible ease. “ Beau 
Brocade” contained them all, and in addition it contained 
the acrobatic village maiden, who skipped about the stage; 
the male villager who entered at odd moments, when he 
wasn’t making sounds in the distance, and who was always 
physically incapable of being able to see the villain who wasn't 
a Villain, or the hero who wasn’t a hero, or the heroine who 
wasn’t a heroine. Unlike its predecessors, ‘“ Beau Brocade” 
contained live horses which trotted over the hollow sward 
and were timidly held by anxious and unpractised hands. 
These horses, like the actors, many of whom were far less 
important, seemed wholly unreal and devised in the same 
spirit of caricature as the play, the music, and the 
dialogue. 


Captain Jack Bathurst, known as “ Beau Brocade,” had 
been cashiered from his Majesty's Army after the battle of 
Culloden Moor. When we say cashiered, it goes without 
saying that we mean wrongfully dismissed from his regi- 
ment, because eventually he marries the heroine, known, and 
wrongfully known, as Lady Patience Gascoyne. There 
was, as a matter of fact, nothing of patience in her nature. 
Bathurst, cosmopolitan in his choice of friends, was on terms 
of intimacy and even of affection with the village smith, 
oddly named Stich. With the exquisite carelessness of the 
undoubted hero, he housed his well-known brown charger 
with the white diamond in a loose box in Stich’s shop for 
all the world to see. What did it matter to him that a price 
was set upon his head and that even romantic villains might 
very easily come to the childish conclusion that where the 
horse was there also would be the master. It happened that 
this shop was the headquarters also of a young gentleman of 
wide gesture and mincing enunciation known as the Ear! of 
Stretton, who was also wanted, so he disguised himself by 
wearing a leather apron which was quite sufficient to render 
him unrecognisable in his native village. This person 
possessed those letters which were now becoming so dogea' 
and which, for reasons which are never explained, must 
find themselves in the hands of the King, any King. Sir 
Humphrey, the villain, who loved the heroine, desired the 
letters in order that he might blackmail the heroine into 
joining him at the altar for better for worse. 


So Jack Bathurst, finding time somewhat heavy on his 
hand, and having fallex in love with the heroine, whose rosé 
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he has picked up and pressed to his lips, offers to place the 
letters in the hands of the King, any King ; whereupon, the 
curtain having been up nearly thirty-five minutes, he loses 
them at the feet of the villain. By him they are greedily 
captured and taken off. Sensation! all the villagers run in, 
the orchestra swells, the highwayman presses the rose to 
his lips, gives forth a number of well-known lines in a 
ringing voice, and strides out to look for the villain, whom 
he has just seen making a triumphant exit in precisely an 
opposite direction. So it goes on through four bewildering 
Acts. Foolishness is piled upon foolishness, inanity upon 
inanity. Never has Mr. Pélissier done anything so spite- 
fully amusing, so impishly clever as this serious series of 
unconscious caricatures. We know exactly what would 
have happened had the Globe Theatre been the New Theatre, 
Oxford, and the audience undergraduates. Homeric laughter 
would have shivered the looking-glasses, and shaken the 
pillars, and filled the actors with amazement and surprise. 
The one thing that was deliciously funny was the complete 
self-satisfaction of the gentleman who played Beau Brocade. 
He had so evidently seen the photograph of himself in one 
of the weekly illustrated papers and the line which ran 
beneath it—‘* The handsomest actor on the British Stage.” 
His condescension was exquisite. He swaggered, posed, 
attitudinised, mouthed his flowery sentiments, purred, and 
pressed the rose to his lips under the undeniable belief 
that he was the object of worship of every woman in the 
house. He even sung a little song rather nicely, but 
with an air of charming patronage. He was unique. He 
was, in a word, Pélissier at his best, and when we heard 
this little song we knew at once what had happened to 
“Beau Brocade.” 


It was a musical comedy, a long way after Seymour 
Hicks, out of which some humorist had cut the numbers. 
In the hands of Mr. George Edwardes, who would, of course, 
have made room in it fora German waltz, it would have 
been welcomed by the daily Press with hysterical enthusiasm, 
and Mr, George Edwardes would have been accused of out- 
doing himself. There would certainly have been an Esqui- 
maux chorus and a duet between the beadle and the county 
magistrate, leading up to imitations of Mr. Winston Churchill 
and Mr. Lloyd George, or of those less-advertised knock- 
abouts “Joe and Cully.” Then there would have been a 
string of bored young ladies in tiaras, who would have been 
put down on the programme as “villagers, &c.” Imagine 
what Mr. Hadyen Coffin would have done with “Beau 
Brocade.” Conceive Mr. “Teddy” Payne as H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cumberland and Mr. George Grossmith, junior, as 
the Earl of Stretton, with frequent references to his tailor. 
Think of Miss Gertie Millar as Lady Patience with a nigger 
solo, “Under de same old moon,” and a duet with his Royal 
Highness in which a perambulator would have played a con- 
Spicuous part. It is obvious that the Baroness Orezy and 
Mr. Montagu Barstow have not treated themselves seriously 
enough. A little more ambition, a little better advice, a 
flying visit to America for a song or two, and a telegram to 
\ lenna for the inevitable mazy waltz,and they might have had 
& Gaiety play which would have drawn the town for a number 
of years—auntil, in fact, Mr. George Edwardes, bored by the 
wholesale accommodation of gold, was seized with the 
‘spirit of rash speculation, sent it into the country, and put 
on another “instantaneous success” on precisely the same 
a The play was produced by Mr. Henry Ainley, who, 
‘aving served under the banner of Sir Herbert Tree, has 
gwined a sure knowledge of how to treat such things as this. 
The note of His Majesty’s Theatre was obvious more} than 
ance, especially when the curtain went up on the second 
Act and disclosed the hero sitting ona real horse with a 


movable sky behind him. 





MUSIC 


To the question “ Are the English a musical people ? ” your 
optimist will sometimes reply, “‘ They must be; look at the 
number of concerts given in London alone ; there is always 
an audience, frequently a large one!” But is it certain 
that the music is always the attraction? We have our 
doubts. No plea of music is necessary for the numerous 
Mrs. Eltons of to-day, who, like their great ancestors, “ only 
want to be going somewhere.” Cabbage-beds, as we know, 
would have been enough to have tempted that lady, when a 
visit to the Donwell strawberry-beds was proposed; and 
any music, and any performers, will bring swarms of 
chocolate-crunching ladies to Queen’s or Bechstein Hall. 
This species was recently present in unusual abundance at 
Miss Marie Brema’s new operas, and also at the performance 
of Verdi's “‘ Requiem.” On the latter occasion, hearing of the 
more piano passages was rendered difficult by the continuous 
frélement of bonbon-papers, and also by the frantic endea- 
vours of a large party to identify a friend in the 
chorus. As when Mr. Titmarsh took Master Augustus 
to the pantomime and that young gentleman descried 
his schoolfellow Smith in the pit, so it was at 
Queen’s Hall. The choir whispered its prayer “ Lux 
perpetua luceat eis,” but these listeners whispered, 
“That’s her, in the third row on the left; she’s the seventh 
from the end; no, she’s the sixth; no, that’s not her,” &c. 
And this went on so incessantly that one almost wished that 
the fair chorister could have had a cold and been prevented 
fromcoming. We fear that such an audience gives no proof 
that we are, by nature, a musical nation. It is, however, 
distinctly encouraging to learn that Brighton can muster so 
good a choir as that which Mr. Sainton brought to sing 
the “ Requiem.” It showed freshness, energy, and docility, 
and when to these qualities it has added greater refinement 
and a quicker perception of the mood of the music it sings 
Brighton may well be proud of it. A point worthy of atten- 
tion is the pronunciation of Latin. In this the choir’s accom- 
plishment was only elementary. What beautiful, moving 
music there is in this “ Requiem!” and how odd it seems 
that some of our learned “ critics” should always think it 
their duty to apologise for thinking so! We had not heard 
it in Queen's Hall since it was sung there by artists from 
the opera, in commemoration of Verdi, ten years ago, when 
Anselmi and Plancgon were magnificently fine. Mr. Ben 
Davies was much the best of the soloists the other day, but 
we could not forget Anselmi’s “Statuens in parte dextré,” 
nor Masini’s, years ago, at the Albert Hall. 

The fact that our largest concert-rooms and opera-houses 
can be “sold out” when some particular composition, or 
composer, is new or fashionable is, alas! no proof that we 
are musical. For how quickly do we show that we have 
had enough of them! An enthusiastic student of orchestral 
music told us recently that in one year he had heard Elgar’s 
Symphony thirty times! Well do we remember the crowds 
and the excitement produced by that work not long ago. 
Yet was it lately played by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
to a modest audience whose applause was not more than 
moderate. It had been given twelve months’ holiday, 
and now it looks as if its vogue were ended. We had 
hoped to find that the Symphony “wore” well, but 
were disappointed. The grandeur and nobility which have 
been so loudly praised are not yet apparent to us, and its 
undeniably first-rate workmanship is not sufficiently com- 
pensating. It is as full of virtue as a novel by Miss Char- 
lotta Yonge, and it makes something of the same effect upon 
us as does (or did) the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” The “famous ” 
melody, on whose majestic wings so many devotees say they 
have been wafted to Heaven, would fit Guy de Morville to 
perfection, and the slow movement breathes with the breath 
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of Verena—or was she Vanessa? Sir Henry Wood made 
his first appearance at a Symphony Concert of the orchestra 
which he has made great. Seldom has a musical knighthood 
been so well bestowed, if to have done the greatest good to 
the greatest number of people is a criterion of desert. But 
no titular distinction, we make bold to believe, will give 
Sir Henry such a sense of reward as the sight of the audience 
at his Promenade Concerts ! 

Can it be truthfully said that the overflowing audience 
which M. Pachmann brings to hear him at Queen’s Hall is 
certain proof of England’s devotion to music? Or is it the 
case that a large proportion of the ladies, at any rate, are 
attracted by him in his character as a “funny little man” 
rather than by a sincere delight in brilliant pianoforte- 
playing ? We fear that there is much to be said in favour of 
this latter point of view. For M. Godowsky is even more 
marvellous as pianist than Pachmann, and there is no question 
at all that he is much the finer artist, yet he does not so far 
attract the crowd which his mirth-provoking rival can 
ensure. It is difficult to hear M. Pachmann without being 
conscious of a feeling which is almost exasperation. Here 
is a pianist unique in the beauty of his touch on the keys, 
unsurpassed in the silvery brilliance of his execution of 
rapid passages—a pianist who could be, if he would, an 
unrivalled player of Chopin, who throws away his gifts 
and in the course of a long recital only shows once or 
twice, perhaps, of what he is really capable. It must be 
admitted that last week his playing was, even for him, 
astoundingly brilliant. His runs in Liszt’s “ Rigoletto” 
were tours de force indeed. Now and then, too, he played a 
few bars of his Chopin with his old perfection of style, but 
the few bars were always succeeded by passages distorted in 
their sentimentalism and exaggeration. There were failures 
of memory, also in the adagio of the Sonata in B Minor and 
the Impromptu in F sharp. It was announced that 
M. Pachmann would play this Sonata “for the first time.” 
But we very well remember hearing him play it long ago in 
the old St. James’s Hall. How could we forget it? For 
his playing of Chopin in those days was one of the delights 
which leave an ineffaceable memory. The only unalloyed 
delight he gave us the other day was in his two Mazurkas. 
Here, indeed, was a lesson in rhythm and in style. This 
was the real Pachmann, and his playing brought at once to 
our mind the gallant dancers who came here with Mlle. 
Pavlova and their perfect movements to the tune of a 
mazurka. 

M. Godowsky’s concert was exceedingly interesting. He 
played Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations with such a spirit 
as well as aclarity that each one could have been reheard 
with pleasure. Then he played some of the most hackneyed 
of all the Brahms’ pieces that everybody plays. To listen 
tothem played with so flawless a technique, and at the same 
time with all the necessary insight into their meaning, was 
something of a rare experience. To Chopin’s Barcarolle 
Godowsky gave sweetness and vigour truly poetical; the 
Polonaise in F sharp minor he played with superb fire, and 
though we would willingly have foregone the pleasure (?) 
of hearing his arrangements for left hand alone of two of 
Chopin’s studies, we could not but listen in amaze at the 
man’s uncanny certainty and agility. His “Sonata in 
E minor” was rather a collection of characteristic pieces 
with no very apparent link to hold them together, than a 
formal sonata. They were all distinctly agreeable to hear, 
and they gave one the impression that they were all con- 
structed by a musician of considerable scholarship, and 
certainly by one who possesses and can express a fund of 
graceful and melodious thought. The Sonata is probably 
too difficult for any other pianist to play with great effect, 
but in its composer’s hands it did not sound inhumanly 
impossible. 








A young pianist from Australia, Mr. William Murdoch, 
made a very favourable impression on Thursday. He has a 
clear and vigorous technique; he likes good music and plays 
it as if it interested him deeply. It says much for a young 
pianist that he should choose Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia, 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Opus 101, and César Franck’s Prelude, 
Aria and Finale for his first concert, and play them all 
with real intelligence and such an amount of sympathy, 
But we should like to point out to him that Franck’s noble 
music gaivs greatly in the hands of those who do not so 
perpetually alter the time at places where the composer has 
given no directions for such alterations. He has given 
plenty of indications as to his wishes. Then, too, the themes 
when they appear in the minor parts should not be always 
trumpeted out to the upsetting of the balance between theme 
and counterpoint, and it is dangerous for a pianist to begin 
the Finale at such a pace that he is unable to make a suff. 
cient contrast when the “ Animato” begins with its soft, 
light octaves in the right hand. 

Miss Marie Brema has produced two operas at the Savoy 
Theatre by Mr. Emmanuel Moor, operas of such poor, con- 
ventional quality that it is to be regretted she should have 
wasted her time and talents over them. We could only 
perceive one advantage to be gained from a visit to this 
wearisome performance. A singer whose name is new to 
us—Mr. Spencer Thomas—made a very successful appear: 
ance in the first opera. He has a good tenor voice, sings 
well, acts more than creditably, and should prove a valuable 
recruit for English or any other opera. 








PAUL VERLAINE--I. 


To grasp the true note of Verlaine’s poetry we must under- 
stand his character and his life; we must follow his gradual 
descent through all the stages of human suffering to a grave 
of sorrow, and must glance at the literary influences which 
help to shape the form of his verse. The great model on which 
his literary style is based is Charles Baudelaire. Indeed we 
may say that Baudelaire is the literary parent of modern 
French poetry. His works form the bridge of transition 
from the fairy-land of sentiment of the ‘‘ Romantiques ” to 
the morbidly beautiful world of the modern poets. He 
it was who first inspired beauty with a perverse and morbid 
spirit, and his feverish genius discovered entirely new 
associations and connections between the objects mentioned 
in his verse. Furthermore, Baudelaire introduced symbolism 
into his poetry which was a mixture of mysticism and 
sensuality. Paul Verlaine, although his poems clearly 
show the influence of the morbid, paradoxical symbolism of 
Baudelaire, discovered an entirely new note in his verse. 
He climbed the mountain of the muses until he reached the 
misty realms of music, and his poems are like songs. Hence 
the strange, incomprehensible charm of some of his verses. 
The words produce no tangible vision in our minds, but yet 
are beautiful. It is to our sense of sound that they appeal. 
The system of the symbolists consisted in not saying what 
sentiments or thoughts they expressed by their images. A 
symbol, in the words of Lemaitre, is a prolonged comparison, 
of which we are only given the second term, a system of 
successive metaphors. It will at once be seen that the use 
of such a system places a matchless instrument of expression 
in the hands of the poet; but to the ignorant their poems 
appear obscure. The apparent incoherence of Verlaines 
verses, due to musical and symbolical influences, has laid 
him open tothe attacks of adverse critics, who have ridi- 
culed him in the eyes of an undiscerning public. But time 
has vindicated his art, and succeeding generations salute the 
greatness of his genius. A slur has also been cast on his 
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poetry in the eyes of the world by the unfortunate incidents 
of his life, by his acute sensuality, by the difference between 
the beauty of his dreams and the grim realities of a life 
spent in the bars of Paris. But rather let us bow before 
the suffering that must have been his—he who dreamed 
such dreams of beanty and had not strength to turn from 
the alluring arms of vice ; who, awakening from his 
visions in the fog and mud of a great city, strove to drown 
the force of the reaction by the fumes of absinthe, or in the 
arms of some unworthy vendor of her charms to whose door 
his fevered wanderings had led him. 

Paul Verlaine was born at Metz in 1844, the son of an 
oficer of artillery who had taken part in the last of 
Napoleon’s campaigns, and who had been reared amidst all 
the horrors of the Revolution. Both Captain Verlaine and 
his wife were undistinguished types of the French middle 
class—people that could be tabulated and who make a 
routine of their very pleasures. Yet their son was destined 
to be the exact antithesis of this middle-class spirit of 
regularity. For him life was to be a dream and his only 
governor his impetuous senses. All regularity was hateful 
to him, all order and established form fretted his impatient 
soul. There is surely some connection between the 
unsettled state of France between 1789 and 1848, the shock 
and bloody cataclysm of the great Revolution, and the nerve- 
destroying events of Napoleon’s wars, and this new para- 
doxical spirit which first began to make itself felt about 
1850: the morbid love of emptiness; the struggle against 
established forms ; these wild dreams of realms unknown; 
we may say the love of the beauty of death; the birth 
of poets who built systems of art out of their morbid 
visions, and whose lives were a continual protest against 
the equalising tendencies of modern life. 

The fruit of Verlaine’s unwilling studies at the Lycée 
Bonaparte was the degree of “ Bachelier-és-Arts,” which, 
together with the influence of his parents, procured for hima 
post in the municipal administration of Paris. This was in the 
year 1864, He remained amember ofthe Parisian Bureaucracy 
during seven years. This was perhaps the happiest period 
of his life, despite the dreariness of municipal routine. In 
his spare hours he escaped from the dusty files of a Govern- 
ment office to the salons of the Marquise de Ricard and of 
the delightful Nina de Callias, which were frequented by 
the younger poets of the age—such men as Francois Coppée, 
Léon Dierx, Anatole France, and the picturesque Villiers de 
L'Isle-Adam and Catulle Mendés. It was during this time 
that the much-discussed journal “Le Parnasse Contempo- 
rain,” to which Verlaine was a constant contributor, began 
its brief career. During this part of his life Verlaine pro- 
fessed the doctrine of an “ Impassible.” He preached the 
isolation of the poet in his “tower of ivory.” The world 
having made of poets outlaws, let the poet scorn the world. 
Let him not descend to the contemplation of the vulgar 
crowd. Let these priests of beauty take the Infinite for their 
temple, and let their altar be Art. Verlaine has himself 
expressed his doctrine in the verses :— 


° Ce qu’il nous faut, & nous les suprémes pottes 
Que vénérous les dieux et qui n’y croyons pas 

ea A nous, qui ciselons les mots comme les coupes 
Et qui faisons des vers émus trés froidement 

. C’est l'étude sans tréve 
C'est l'effort inoui, le combat non pareil 
C'est la nuit, l’Apre nuit de travail d’ott se lave 
Lentement, lentement, l’ceuvre ainsi qu’un soleil 


Poor Verlaine’s future career isa grim commentary on 
these verses, inspired with all the enthusiasm of youth 
brilliant with unshattered illusions. The immediate fruit of 
these doctrines were his “ Poémes Saturniens,” published in 
1866. These poems, although they clearly show the in- 








fluence of Baudelaire and Leconte de Lisle on the style of 
the young poet, are yet highly original. We notice at once 
the musical nature of Verlaine’s genius. We quote an 
example :— 


Les sanglots longs 
Des violons 

De l’automne 
Blessent mon cceur 
D’une langueur 
Monotone. 


Tout suffocant 

Et bléme quand 
Sonne l’heure, 

Je me souviens 
Des jours anciens 
Et je pleure, &c. 


This poem is in reality a song. The association of sounds 
in verse to heighten effect is nothing new. Verlaine’s 
originality consisted in having carried the process to a 
higher degree than had before been reached and in his use 
of symbols. We quote a poem in which the musical and 
symbolical nature of his verse is peculiarly evident :— 


Le souvenir avec le crépuscule 
Rougeoie et tremble 4 l’ardent horizon 
De l’ésperance en flammes qui recule 
Ht s’‘agrandit ainsi qu'une cloison 
Mystérieux ot mainte floraison 

-Dahlia, lys, tulipe et renoncule 
S’ance autour d’un treillis et cireule— 
Parmi la maladive exhalaison 
De parfums lourds et chauds dont le poison 
—Dahlia, lys, tulipe et renoncule— 
Noyant mes sens, mon Ame et ma raison, 
Méle dans une immense pAimoison 
Le souvenir avec le crépuscule. 


Much of the beauty of the piece consists in the music of 
the words. He has established a new association between 
music and poetry. Take, for example :— 


Une aube afflaiblie 

Verse par les champs 

La mélancolie 

Des soleils couchants. 

La mélancolie 

Berce de doux chants 

Mon cceur qui s’oublie 
Aux soleils couchants, &c., 


which reads like a melancholy Eastern chant. <A study of 
Verlaine’s poetry will at once reveal the fever of sensibility 
which breathes through them. And this is but the reflection 
of the fire which burnt with tenfold more power in his veins. 
It is seldom that poetry is more than the afterglow of 
emotion. When we realise this it is not hard to understand 
the tragedy of Verlaine’s life. The series of the “ Poémes 
Saturniens ” contains also some wonderful picture poems, 
morbidly-coloured pictures, and landscapes with an atmo- 
sphere of dissolution and despair. The poet has further 
shown a wonderful power in the choice of his images. Take, 
for example, the lines in which he describes the voice of the 
woman of his dreams :— 


Et pour sa voix lointaine, et calme, et grave, elle a 
L’inflexion des voix chéres qui se sont tues. 


When we read his works with understanding, our repul- 
sion at the story of his life is merged in a sentiment of 
sympathy for the sufferings of the poet, for his vain 
struggles to escape from the depths of depravity towards 
which the frailties of his temperament hastened him. Even 
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the reflection of the cold hand of despair which already 
pressed upon his soul. We cite as an example some lines 
from his poem, “ A une femme: ”— 


0 je souffre, je souffre affreusement, si bien, 
Que le gémissement premier du premier homme, 
Chassé d’Eden n’est qu'une églogue au prix du mien! 


Perhaps one of the greatest of his “ Poémes Saturniens ”’ 
is his “Nocturne Parisien.” It stands unrivalled as a morbidly 
beautiful description of the mystery and horror of the black 
waters of the Seine as they flow at night past the lights of 
Paris, remorselessly carrying their freight of ships and 
human corpses ; while one of the most beautiful of the series 
is the delicate song “ I] Bacio : ”»— 


Baiser ! rose trémiére au jardin des caresses ! 

Vif accompagnement sur le clavier des dents, 

Des doux refrains qu’amour chant en les coours ardents, 
Avec sa voix d’archange aux langueurs charmeresses. 


Sonore et gracieux baiser, divin baiser ! 

Volupté sans pareille, ivresse inénarrable. 

Salut! "homme, penché sur ta coupe adorable, 
S’y grise d’un bonheur qu’il ne sait épuiser. &e. 


S. A.-B. 








THE HERO AS BABY 


It may be stated as an irrefutable axiom that the initiatory 
period of a hero’s life, during which he helplessly surveys a 
sadly circumscribed universe from cradle, mattress, or door- 
step, according to the chances and conditions of his birth, is 
rather uninteresting to the general reader, however sugges- 
tive and even enthralling it may be to the prophetic senses 
of his enthusiastic biographer. So far the hero in embryo 
has done nothing save cry, eat and sleep, and we all can 
claim to have started fair in the race if such immature 
doings are to be put on record. Babies, in this connection, 
are at a disadvantage. Whatever stirring deeds or high 
adventures they may be intended to accomplish later on, 
whatever wonderful philosophies or alluring creeds it may 
be their destiny to spring upon an irreverent and sarcastic 
world, their insignificant size and the deplorable incoherence 


of their remarks tend to confine their importance within the 


comparatively narrow bounds of an admiring circle of 
intimates. Outside that magical limiting line stands the 
stranger, apathetic to the excitement of the first tooth, 
callous and unmoved at the first articulated word, the first 
undeniable association of ideas ; the murmurs of ecstasy and 
volleys of badly-aimed kisses from inexperienced male 
worshippers to the worshipped affect him not at all, or, 
if they do, it is but to an unkind display of risibility. 

The truth is, it should be sedulously concealed from the 
public that any given hero was ever a baby. It is so 
undignified to be a baby, and so terribly common; it is the 
one accusation he cannot possibly deny or evade if it should 
be brought up against him in after years. We can conceive 
of a planet where heroes might be thrust into life muscular 
and gifted and fully developed, as sprang Minerva in shining 
armour from the brain of Zeus, ready to tackle at once the 
tasks for which those who play the game in high Olympus 
had ordained them; where babyhood—if it could so be 
termed—is the heyday of existence, and the remainder of 
their span would be a mere passive resting on their laurels 
early won. 

In such a sphere biographers and chroniclers could hold 
their magnificent inky revels undisturbed by the labour of 
tracking their hero’s spoor to the family lair ; from the very 





outset of his career they could depict airily his behaviour, 
his appearance, his predilections, his triumphs. They would 
escape the humiliating confession that he arrived just like 
any ordinary member of the community, toothless, graceless, 
and practically hairless, and would be spared the horror of 
investigating parental diaries for evidences of uncanny pre. 
cocity, or the shame of composing beautiful stories about his 
budding intellect and his hebdomadal spankings. Not so is 
their duty disencumbered on this revolutionary earth of ours, 
Imagine them, poor scribes, confronted with the ungrateful 
toil of portraying the Great Man as Baby—hunting for the 
comfortable adjective that shall gloss over the puling and 
puking embryo warrior, poet, or statesman—wrestling with 
his howls, his mischief, his torn pinafores, his bejammed 
fingers, his gurgles of illegitimate delight at deeds of dark. 
ness—striving desperately to trace in the chaotic actions of 
this small shred of humanity the origins of subsequent 
fame! Itis a picture of pathos unredeemed by a single ray 
of joy. 

In support of this thesis that persons of renown should be 
tacitly understood ex officio to have shunned the vagaries of 
immaturity, it is only necessary to take a few concrete 
examples. Let us ask, for instance, if Carlyle, hero and 
biographer in one, can be thought of lucidly as a little blue- 
eyed, pink-and-white imp that upset the porridge, played 
with the coal, and made curious noises when it perceived the 
moon? What system of philosophy, however it might be 
reinforced by Teutonic stolidity, could withstand so cruel a 
light thrown on its exponent? Picture, again, Napoleon 
weeping bitterly because he was compelled to go early to 
bed and to leave his leaden soldiers in a frozen conflict on the 
table; Sir Francis Drake stamping his feet in a tantrum 
because his attendance at church interfered with an absorb- 
ing game of marbles ; Cobden smiting his nurse with a rose- 
leaf fist in that she did deprive him, with malice prepense, 
of a large piece of sugary-cake which he had cautiously 
abstracted from the pantry what time the milkman claimed 
her temporary attention. Or, to come to modern times (but 
this is a delicate matter), imagine Professor Miinsterberg, 
astute psychologist, searcher of our innermost motives, 
whipped ingloriously for having indulged an unrestrained 
passion for sweets ; figure to yourself Mr. Henry James, most 
delightful and astonishing of novelists, pensively carrying 
out experiments with a tin kettle and the cat's tail; Mr. 
Richard le Gallienne, at the age of three, stripping a rose- 
tree of its precious blooms that he may crown some golden 
girl of two summers, and suffering the unpoetic cane for his 
premature gallantry . . . andsoon. It were wiser not 
to proceed, lest our imagination be unduly stimulated, and 
the repute of certain heroes fall in tatters at their feet. 

Hero-worship, then, should be postponed as an art until 
few of the world’s bruises have toughened the hero’s soul. 
It avails us nothing that he spun a top or trundled a hoop 
better than others, that he smashed more windows than his 
fellows, or that his fame for sanciness to the master brought 
him the adoration of smaller and less enterprising boys. 
“The Great Man,” said Carlyle, “as he comes from the hand 
of Nature, is ever the same kind of thing,” and a tedious 
kind of thing, as a rule, is this babyhood of the great— 
uninspiring, charged with an immense banality. 

Since, however, all heroes have been babies, though all 
babies (thanks be) are not likely to become heroes, it is 
necessary to make the best of affairs as they are. Not many 
men distinguish themselves before the age of twenty-one, 
and a law might be passed to cheer the hearts of biographers 
to the effect that any hero’s pre-majority days shall be 
blacked out as is the racing news in certain libraries. 
Exceptions might be made in favour of boys who swept 
offices and became railway magnates at twenty, or of authors 
who wrote poetry at the age of fourteen and refrained from 
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publishing it, for such things certainly denote special gifts. 
Beyond that we dare not go. Let it be clearly understood 
that the hero never was, never could have been by any com- 
bination of circumstances so dull, so utterly lost to any sense 
of fitness as to assume the shape of a baby. If such an 
insinuation is made, let him deny it strenuously and angrily. 
Let all evidence to that effect be burnt; let his preliminary 
scrawls be torn up relentlessly, and let the records of his 
toddling feet be obliterated in spite of the protestations of 
those who kissed and slapped him into conformity with 
other human beings. Let the froth of sentiment be blown 
from the brimming cup—in other words, let the poor fellow 
start fair. Why should he, more than others, have the 
glare of publicity turned upon his irresponsible early way- 
farings—his robbing of orchards, his antipathy to washing, 
his exceeding delight in climbing trees and spoiling a new 
suit? Leave him in peace. Thus shali the labours of the 
busy biographer be lessened, and the faces of the scribes 
blush once more with the glow of health; and in their 
literary dens we may think of their joys as they exclaim, 
“Thank heaven —this man was never a baby!” 


Witrrip L. RAnpet. 





INDIA: A_ SERIES 


IIIl.—DECENTRALISATION OF THE 
FINANCES—1869-1876. 





Mayo 


Wuen the Earl of Mayo arrived in India as Viceroy in 
January, 1869, the Amir of Afghanistan, Sher Ali, had just 
defeated, finally, his brother Azim and secured his throne. 
He thereupon renewed his application for an interview with 
the Viceroy. This took place at Ambala on March 27th, 
1869. Lord Mayo’s personal presence and bearing, and his 
splendid reception, gained a complete ascendancy over Sher 
Ali, who was informed that “ while the British Government 
had no desire to interfere in the internal affairs of Kabul, 
yet it would view with severe displeasure any attempt on 
the part of the Amir’s rivals to disturb his position and 
rekindle civil war.” Besides this moral support he was 
promised assistance in money, arms, and ammunition at the 
discretion of the British Government, and he took back to 
Kabul six lakhs of rupees and two batteries of artillery as 
presents. Lord Mayo also managed to have an agreement 
made with Russia that the integrity of Afghanistan should 
be respected, and that the boundary of Sher Ali’s dominions 
should be recognised. His influence with Sher Ali was 
maintained unimpaired. Lord Mayo also laboured to 
establish friendly and well-governed States on the Indian 
frontiers. When stronger measures were required he 
despatched an expedition in 1871-72 to punish the Lushai 
tribes for their raids on the North-Eastern frontier. By his 
personal relations with the native Princes he gained their 
respect and affection, and improved their administration of 
their States, while he obtained the establishment of Colleges 
for the education of the young Chiefs. 

_ But it was to the internal administration of India that 
Lord Mayo, like his predecessors, was required to devote 
most attention. In ‘the three previous years there were 
deficits amounting to six millions sterling. In his first year 
he secured practical equilibrium, and had a surplus aggre- 
gating four millions in his last two years. These results 
Were not achieved without the closest examination of income 
and expenditure. He reduced the expenditure on Public 
Works and the grants to spending Departments, introduced 
an income-tax and raised its rate, and stopped the policy of 
paying for deficits by borrowing for ordinary expenditure. 











He insisted on close scrutiny and rigid economy. The 
system of financial administration was thoroughly examined 
and rectified; punctuality and accuracy were required in 
the submission of Estimates; statistical information was 
improved and systematised. By a Government resolution 
of December, 1870, called the Charter of the Provincial 
Governments, the finances were largely decentralised. A 
fixed yearly consolidated grant for five years was made to 
each Government, to enable it to defray the cost of its 
principal services, exclusive of the Army, but including 
Public Works. A certain income capable of expansion by 
good administration was assigned in each case, and, subject 
to some general conditions, the manner in which that 
income might be expended on the various branches of the 
public service was left to the Provincial Governments to 
determine ; the latter were thus made responsible for the 
management of their own local finances. The services made 
over to them included the protection of person and property, 
education, registration, medical, printing, roads, civil build- 
ings and various public works, miscellaneous public improve- 
ments and other services of many sorts. Briefly, the finances 
were divided into Imperial and Provincial, with immense 
advantage to the country; the system thus inaugurated has 
since been wisely extended. 

At the same time the development of the country was not 
overlooked. An Agricultural Department was created; a 
foundation was laid for the reform of the salt duties; the 
Public Works Department was reorganised on principles of 
economy and efficiency ; besides the usual extension of roads, 
railways, and canals a system of State railways was 
launched. ‘lhe first census was taken under Lord Mayo’s 
orders. The Legislative Department under Sir James F. 
Stephen was fully employed, passing eighty-seven Acts, 
some of great importance in the three years, 1869-70-71. It 
fell to Lord Mayo to entertain the first member of the Royal 
Family to visit India, the Duke of Edinburgh, in 1869-70. It 
was the irony of fate that the most popular of Viceroys should 
perish by the hand of an assassin at the Andamans on 
February 8th, 1872. 


DELIBERATE Ponicy or RESTFULNESS 
NORTHBROOK 


After the temporary interregnum of Lord Napier of 
Merchistoun, during which some important legal projects 
were passed into law, Lord Northbrook entered on the 
Viceroyalty in May, 1872, no stranger to Indian affairs. He 
had drafted for Sir Charles Wood the great education 
despatch of 1854. His first words on assuming office 
referred to business, and this was the keynote of his Adminis- 
tration. He regarded the late taxation, progress, and legis- 
lation pushed too fast as the causes of an uneasy and 
dissatisfied feeling in the country. Averse to the increase 
of local taxation, he vetoed a Bengal Municipal Bill which 
authorised it, and he abolished the Income-tax as unsuitable 
to Indian conditions. Regarding India as a poor country, 
and economy in expenditure as essential, he checked costly 
schemes of irrigation and military works. His general 
principle was to adapt expenditure to income; he 
endeavoured to keep down the assessment of land revenue, 
and to consider the effect of British rule on the social habits 
and religious beliefs of the people. He approved of the 
policy of as much free trade as possible for India. He 
declined to remit the import duty of 5 per cent. levied on 
Manchester piece-goods, as he required the money for 
revenue purposes. By the Indian Tariff Act of 1875 the 
general rate of import duties was reduced, and most of the 
export duties were abolished, as that levied on Indian wheat 
had been. He obtained for British management the extensive 
salt sources in Rajputana, and abolished 800 miles of the 
Inland Customs Line. When the monsoon rains of 1873 
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failed in Bengal and Bihar, and the rice crop withered, 
famine was imminent had not the Government, mindful of 
the Orissa disaster of 1866, intervened. The famine-relief 
administration, supervised by Lord Northbrook, and carried 
out by Sir Richard Temple, was so effective that hardly any 
deaths from starvation occurred, though, from want of ex- 
perience, the cost was great. This assumption by the State 
of the duty to save life was new and important. 

Foreign affairs necessarily occupied the Viceroy’s atten- 
tion. In 1873 the Amir of Afghanistan, alarmed by Russia’s 
absorption of Khiva, asked him for a closer alliance, but 
Lord Northbrook was not allowed by the Liberal Cabinet 
to promise more than Lord Mayo had promised. When the 
Conservative Government proposed the placing of British 
Agents in Afghanistan, Lord Northbrook, a follower of Lord 
Lawrence, opposed the suggestion. When the Gaekwar of 
Baroda in 1874 attempted to poison the Resident, Lord 
Northbrook appointed a Commission to investigate the 


‘charges judicially, with the result that the three English 


members of the Court decided on all the charges against the 
Gaekwar, and the three native members in his favour. The 
home Cabinet decided to depose the Gaekwar on the grounds 
of his misconduct, misgovernment, and incapacity, and a new 
Gaekwar (still ruling) was installed. This fact showed India 
that the policy of non-annexation was observed in practice. 
In the controversies which arose about the frontier policy 
and the cotton duties Lord Northbrook differed greatly 
from the Secretary of State, and resented the increasing 
control from England. He therefore resigned in September, 
1875, and retired in April, 1876, after he had entertained the 
Prince of Wales on his visit to India in December, 1875, to 
March, 1876, a visit which elicited an outburst of loyalty to 
the Crown. Lord Northbrook aimed constantly at gathering 
the feelings of the natives, and at governing in sympathy 
with native public opinion when he could obtain it; he 
desired to govern not for our own profit and advantage but 
for the benefit of the people of India. He gained their con- 
fidence and attachment to a remarkable degree, 








CHARLES DILKE 
AD MEMORIAM 
By Frank Harris 


A PERSONABLE man of five feet nine or ten, strongly built, 
always in hard condition; the figure and quick, energetic 
walk of an athlete. A long head, a well-balanced face, with 
excellent, shapely, straight nose and good forehead; the 
grey eyes are only clear, however—fair mirrors merely, not 
founts of light—set close together, too, suggesting over- 
great prudence, or even suspicion—a virtue only in the 
weak ; the mouth and chin seem heavy under the thick, 
greying moustache and beard. 

The voice is noticeably clear, apt to be monotonous and 
sharp, barking out “Yes, yes!” in sign of agreement and 
“No, no!” in dissent; the voice of a man of action, of 
opinion, and not of persuasion, much less of charm. 

The manner is like the voice (all this man is of a piece), 
quick, abrupt, frank, honest, at times courteous or even 
kind—rarely winning, never inspiring. 

A man who might be the head of a great business (by 
inheritance, and not of his founding), and successful by dint 
of prudence, honesty and fairness; a man of great energy, 
method, and care; an admirable lieutenant who might be 
loyal to genius or power. 

I met Dilke first in the summer of 1883, when he 
was President of the Local Government Board, and had 


——— 


Republican and spoken of as a militant anarchist would be 
spoken of to-day. I found him a man keenly alive to all 
distinctions and dignities, an epicurean and not a stoic, 
There was nothing violent in him, nothing doctrinaire ; he 
struck one as a cultured man of the world, with an extra. 
ordinary fund of special information on many subjects. He 
was more interesting to me than almost any other English 
politician, for he had touched life at more points than most 
Englishmen. He knew all our Colonies intimately, and he 
spoke French like a Frenchman. He could look at England 
and English politics in a detached way—from the outside, so 
to speak. And yet, at the same time, no one knew English 
life and English prejudices much better than he did. Take 
him on his own subjects, he was extremely instructive. No 
one got up facts more carefully, or loved them more pas. 
sionately; no one had the details of foreign politics more at 
his fingers’ ends than Dilke. He was always a House of 
Commons authority on half a dozen subjects. He appalled 
you with his knowledge of the Factory Acts, and when you 
spoke to him about the Army or Navy he had all the details 
of the subject ready. He could tell you, besides, what 
Admiral Hornby had thought of this project, or what 
Admiral Fisher said about that. 

Of course one soon found that his extraordinary command 
of details and knowledge of isolated facts was accompanied 
by a peculiar impatience of general ideas. No generalisa- 
tion, however brilliant, appealed to him ; his mind was fact- 
ridden; he never saw the forest for the trees. 

A peculiar instance of a cognate characteristic occurs to 
me. He once spoke with admiration of an American he had 
met, I think in San Francisco. The American told him he 
would be coming to England in a year. Dilke invited him 
to lunch, and gave him a day fourteen months later, assuring 
him he would give him a distinctively English lunch, begging 
him at the same time to be punctual. 

“Tf you will give me an hour I'll be on hand,” replied the 
American. Dilke gave one o'clock. As the clock struck one 
on the day in question fourteen months afterwards Dilke 
walked downstairs to the dining-room, which was on the 
ground-floor of his house, just as the American walked in. 

At Dilke’s table one met all the distinguished people of 
the day, particularly all the distinguished Colonials and 
Americans. I first met Cecil Rhodes there in 1887, and 
Harold Frederic, Alfred Deakin, too, M. Jusserand, and a host 
of others. It was through his introduction that I came to 
know MM. Renan, Ferry, Freycinet, Rochefort, and other 
Frenchmen of note. Dilke was a political leader of the first 
class, and his house was a social centre where one met more 
men of real importance in letters and politics than in any 
other house in London. 

Then in 1885 came the scandal, and the attack upon him 
by the Nonconformists, the ordeal, when he was tried, so to 
speak, as by fire. I was at the time editor of the Conserva- 
tive Evening News. Of course, the great whispering-gallery 
of London society had echoed and re-echoed with the case 
before it came into court. All the tit-bits had been whis- 
pered about before the public trial. 

Nearly everybody in society and nearly everybody in 
Parliament whom one spoke to about it treated it lightly, 0s 
men of the world treat such things, but graver whispers went 
about, and the cloud became threatening. All the Liberal 
papers handled the matter very seriously. They hoped 
Dilke would be cleared. The Conservative papers followed 
suit; it was not their cue to prevent an important Radical 
leader from being worried to death by the pack he was 
leading. 

I happened to be particularly interested in two threads of 
policy which Dilke to some extent represented. I believed 
in a large Imperialism and a closer union with our Colonies. 
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ide Colonial opinion. He was the inventor of the phrase 
“Greater Britain.” A vast confederation of English States 
was to him possible, if not a passionate ideal. He had a great 
liking for France too. The French Army, he said, had 
improved wonderfully, and was quite as strong as the German 
Army. He held that France was much more peaceably 
inclined than Germany, much less likely to become our 
trade rival. Consequently he was in favour of a close 
alliance with France as against Germany. For this reason, 
even in 1885, I regarded him as the most valuable of English 
politicians with the single exception of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who, without any of his advantages of know- 
ledge, was a personality of finer mind and stronger character. 

Accordingly I defended Dilke in the Evening News, and 
declared that, whatever the outcome of the trial might be, 
he was too greatly needed by England to be sacrificed to our 
provincial narrow-mindedness and puritanical hypocrisy. 

He wrote to me thanking me for my way of treating the 
case, and during the trial called me to counsel. He wanted 
to know whether he should go into the box and deny on oath 
the accusation brought against him or not. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, he said, had advised him, as he was not a party to the 
suit, not to go into the box. At that time the strongest 
Liberal paper and the most powerful assailant of Dilke, the 
most powerful upholder, too, of the conventional puritanism 
of the time, was the Pall Mall Gazette. Mr. Stead, the 
editor, was continually saying that Dilke must go into 
the box and stand a cross-examination and deny the vile 
charge. Under the circumstances I thought he should go 
into the box, but, for reasons which I cannot give here, Dilke 
decided not to go into the box, and the “ unco’ guid” raved 
against him to their heart’s content. 

The case threw a strong light on Dilke’s manhood; he 
had begun the fight badly, I thought. As soon as the 
scandal was on foot, he had written to the Chairman of the 
Chelsea Liberal Association denying the charges, and adding 
that “if the Liberal interests should be in any degree com- 
promised by one who rests, however undeservedly, under so 
grave an imputation,” he would be prepared “ to retire from 
public life until this accusation should be disproved.” 

He himself took the charge ultra-seriously from the 
beginning, and when the trial went against him, for Mrs. 
Crawford got her divorce, and when later the Queen’s 
Proctor’s intervention was dismissed, he was forced to retire, 
or logically to eat his own words. Shortly afterwards he 
was beaten at Chelsea, and was out of Parliament till 1892, 
when he was elected to the Forest of Dean division. It was 
always understood, however, that he would never again be in 
a Liberal Government, much less in a Liberal Cabinet. The 
ha’penny papers are thus perhaps justified in speaking of 
him as “a brilliant statesman whose career was ruined by a 
divorce case.” 

But was his career ruined by the divorce case, or by his 
own want of pluck ? It is a very difficult question, and could 
not be decided without such a discussion as would be impos- 
sible in public. Those of us who admired Dilke most and 
knew him best realised that in the trial he had shown fatal 
hesitancy and weakness. It was just the same weakness 
which in 1880 led him to refuse a seat in the Government 
unless or until Mr. Chamberlain had a seat in the Cabinet. 
At that time nine out of ten men regarded Sir Charles Dilke 
as the abler man, and it astonished every one that he should 
press Mr. Chamberlain’s claims on Mr. Gladstone as superior 
to his own. Every one can see now that Dilke, though 
infinitely better informed and better equipped than Mr. 
Chamberlain, could never be compared to the Member 
for Birmingham in force of character or dominant self- 
assertion. But it is very rare indeed for any politician 
to tsist that his colleague and rival should be preferred 
ore him. However we read it, such self-abnegation is a 














sign, I think, of high mental and moral qualities, and a 
sign, too, of a certain weakness as a fighting man. 

Again and again when thinking of Dilke he appears to 
me a representative English mind; he was English in his 
knowledge of details and love of facts, English in his 
indifference to general truths, English in his impatience of 
all theoretical questions, English in his admiration of all 
practical things, English above all in his impartial fairness 
of nature. This was really his highest gift. 

For years I lunched with him once every week in 
order to hear what he thought of this or that politician, 
and particularly what he thought of the younger men. 
There was no judge in Parliament to be compared with 
him for knowledge and fairness combined, except the late 
Duke of Devonshire, another peculiarly English character. 
If Dilke missed any Parliamentary force, it was in spite of 
himself, a defect of insight and not of prejudice. He was 
naturally apt to underrate the man of genius, who was 
ill-informed and imperfectly educated, or very careless 
of facts; Charles James Fox would have puzzled him or 
escaped him as Lord Randolph Churchill did at first. He 
could hardly believe that a man so ignorant as Lord 
Randolph could win through by sheer genius. But as soon 
as Lord Randolph Churchill demonstrated his power by 
leading the House of Commons in the Bradlaugh business 
Dilke threw off his critical spirit, and spoke with admira- 
tion and wonder of his surpassing ability. 

People talk of Dilke’s career as having been ruined, but 
that is only a form of words. He remained to the very end 
one of the leaders of the House of Commons, one of the 
members who wus always listened to with most respectful 
interest, though he was often dull. He was by no means a 
brilliant speaker, but he had always something to say, and 
he had always interesting facts at command. Moreover, he 
was an old Parliamentary hand, with a really quick and 
impartial eye for ability in opponents as in friends, and he 
had an intimate acquaintance with all the great forces and 
great minds in politics for the last thirty or forty years. 

Fortunately for himself, when the crash came and the 
sentence went against him he was not wholly unprepared. 
Though first and foremost and always a politician, he 
touched life at many points, and had many engaging 
interests. From the University onward he always practised 
fencing and rowing. He had travelled in every part of the 
world as a young man, and to the end he kept his interest 
in travel and sport of all sorts ; in books, too, and in men. 
True, he never cared for poetry or poets. He was not at 
home with saints, or heroes, or singers, but he was always 
an exceedingly pleasant companion, a very kindly, though 
somewhat selfish, man of the world in the best sense of 
that much-misused phrase. 

Was it my fault or was it his that we never spoke of any 
other world? It may have been mine. Dilke’s nature 
kept me in all discussions with him to such subjects as are 
within the ken of practical] politicians. But I dare say that 
one who had no interest in politics and small concern for 
any belief that can be established by facts might have 
touched a side in Dilke which I never touched. I say this 
in my endeavour to be fair to him, for I remember how 
astonished I was once when I sent him a book, The Story of 
an African Farm. He declared to me that it was the 
greatest novel he had ever read—greater than Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress. This made me aware of a soul-side in 
Dilke which I had never explored. We know so little of those 
we call our friends; we are often like marbles touching each 
other at only one of a myriad points. 

I should not be doing justice to Dilke if 1 did not say that 
I owed him hundreds of pleasant hours of intellectual and 
cordial companionship. If he was not apt to lift life toa 
higher standpoint, he certainly never debased the moral 
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currency of his time. He was always one of the leaders of 
English life and opinion in the best sense, and the world 
will be greyer to many of us since he has gone out of our 
lives. 








THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY 
IIIL—THE MAGIC POOL 


Bzinc born in a sceptical age, heirs of a world that certainly 
took its Darwin too seriously, we children did not readily 
enlarge the circle of our supernatural acquaintances. There 
was the old witch who lived in the two-storied house beyond 
the hill, in whom less discriminate eyes recognised only the 
very respectable widow of an officer in the India Army. 
There was the ghost of the murdered shepherd-lad that 
haunted the ruined hut high up on the windy downs; on 
gusty nights we heard him piping shrilly to his phantom 
flocks, and sometimes their little bells seemed to greet us 
from the chorus of the storm. There was a little drowned 
kitten who mewed to us from the shadows of the rain-water 
cistern, and a small boy who cried about the garden in the 
autumn because he could not find his ball among the dead 
leaves. We had all heard the three last, and most of us had 
seen them at twilight-time, when ghosts pluck up their 
poor thin courage and take their walks abroad. As for the 
witch, we relied on our intuitions and gave her house a wide 
berth. 

The credentials of these four unquiet spirits having been 
examined and found satisfactory, schoolroom opinion was 
against any addition to their number. We would not accept 
my younger brother’s murderer carrying a sack or my little 
sister’s procession of spectral tortoises, though we acknow- 
ledged that there was merit in them, regarded merely as 
artistic conceptions. Perhaps, subconsciously, we realised 
that to make the supernatural commonplace is also to make 
it ineffective, and that there is no dignity in a life jostled 
by spooks. At all events, we relied for our periodical panics 
on those which had received the official sanction, and on the 
terrifying monsters our imaginations had drawn from real 
life—burglars, lunatics, and drunken men. 

It was therefore noteworthy that as soon as we discovered 
the pool in Hayward’s Wood we were all agreed that it was 
no ordinary sheet of water, but one of those enchanted pools 
which draw their waters from magic sources and are capable 
of throwing spells over mortals who approach them unwarily. 
And yet, though we felt instinctively that there was some- 
thing queer about it, the pool in itself was not unattractive. 
Held, as it were, in a cup in the heart of the wood, it still 
contrived to win its share of sunshine through the branches 
above. On its surface the water-boatmen were ferrying 
cheerfully to and fro, while overhead the dragon-flies drove 
their gaudy monoplanes in ceaseless competition. All about 
the woods were gay with wild garlic and the little purple 
gloves that Nature provides for foxes, and through a natural 
alley we could see a golden meadow, where cups of cool 
butter were spread with lavish generosity to quench the 
parched tongues of bees. The mud that squelched under 
our feet as we stood on the brink seemed to be good, honest 
mud, and gave our boots the proper holiday finish. Never- 
theless we stared silently at the waters, half expecting to 
see them thicken and part in brown foam, to allow some red- 
mouthed prehistoric monster to rise oozily from his resting- 
place in the mud—some such mammoth as we had seen 
carved in stone on the borders of the lake at the Crystal 
Palace. But no monster appeared ; only a rabbit sprang up 
suddenly on the far side of the pool, and, seeing we had no 


gun and no dog, limped off in a leisurely manner to the 
warren. 





—e 


After a while we grew weary of our doubts, and, tacitly 
agreeing to pretend that it was only an ordinary pond, fel] 
to paddling in the shallows with a good heart. The mud 
slid warmly through our toes, and the water lay round our 
calves like a tight string, but we were not changed, as we 
had half anticipated, into tadpoles or water-lilies. It was 
apparent that the magic was of a subtler kind than this, 
and we splashed about cheerfully until the inevitable 
happened and one of us went in up to his waist. Then we 
sat on the bank nursing our wet feet, and laughing at the 
victim as he ruefully wrung out his clothes. We were all 
of a nautical turn of mind, and we agreed that the pond 
would serve very well for minor naval engagements, though it 
was too sheltered to provide enough wind for sailing-ships, 
Still here we should at all events be secure from sucha 
disaster as had recently overtaken my troopship Dauntless, 
which was cruising in calm weather on Pickhurst Pond 
when all of a sudden “a land-breeze shook the shrouds and 
she was overset,” and four-and-twenty good soldiers sank to 
the bottom like lead, which they were. Regarded merely 
as an attractive piece of water, the pool could not fail to be 
of service in our adventurous lives. 


But all the time we felt in our hearts that it was some- 
thing more, though we would have found it hard to give 
reasons for our conviction, for the pool seemed very well 
able to keep the secret of its enchantment. We did not 
even know whether it was the instrument of black magic or 
of white, whether its influence on human beings was amiable 
or malevolent. We only knew that it was under a spell, 
that beneath its reticent surface, that showed nothing more 
than the reflection of our own inquiring faces, lay hid some 
part of that especial magic that makes the dreams of young 
people as real as life, and contradicts the unlovely generali- 
sations of disillusioned adults. All that was necessary was 
to find the key that would unlock the golden gates. 


The brother who was nearest to me in terms of years 
found it two days later, and came to me breathlessly with 
the news. He had been reading a book of fairy-stories, and 
had come upon the description of just such a magic pool as 
ours, even to the rabbit—who was, it seemed, a kind of 
advance-agent to the spirit of the pool. The rules were 
very clear. All you had to do was to go to the pool at 
midnight and wish aloud, and your wish would be granted. 
If you were greedy enough to wish more than once you 
would be changed into a goldfish. My brother thought it 
would be rather jolly to be a goldfish, and so for a while 
did 1; but on reflection we decided that if the one wish 
were carefully expended it might be more amusing to remain 
a boy. 

<a something for our spirit of adventure that we did 
not even discuss the advisability of undertaking this lawless 
expedition. We were more engaged in rejoicing in anticip® 
tion over the discomfiture of our elder brothers and settling 
the difficult problem of what we should wish. My brother 
was all for seven-league boots and invisible caps and other 
conjuring tricks of a faéry character; I had set my heart 
on money, more sovereigns than we could carry, and ! 
finally brought my brother round to my point of view. 
After all he could always buy the other things if he had 


enough money. It was agreed that he should wind up his 


birthday watch and that we should only pretend to go 
bed, as we should have to start at half-past eleven. When 
planned by daylight the whole thing seemed absurdly easy. 
We had no difficulty in getting out of the house when the 
time came, simply because this was not the sort of thing 
that the grown-up people expected us to do, but we found 
the world strangely altered. The familiar lanes had become 
rivers of changing shadows, the hedgerows were amb 
of robbers, the tall trees were affronted giants. Fortunately 
we were on very good terms with the moon at the time, 
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when she made her periodical appearances from behind the 
seudding clouds she came as a friend. Nevertheless, when 
my hand accidentally touched my brother's in the dark it 
stayed there, and we were glad to walk along hand in hand, 
a situation which we would have thought deplorable for two 
fellows of our years by day. It seemed to me that my 
brother was breathing shortly and noisily as if he were 
excited, but presently the surprising thought came to me 
that it might be my own breathing that I heard. As we 
drew near to Hayward’s Wood the moon retired behind a 
cloud, and stayed there. This was hardly friendly of her, 
for the wood was terribly dark, and the noise of our own 
stumblings made us pause in alarmagain and again. When 
we stood still and listened, all the trees seemed to be saying 
“Hush!” 

Somehow we reached the pool at last, and stayed our 
steps on the bank expectantly. At first we could see nothing 
but shadows, but, after a while, we discovered that it was 
full of drowned stars, a little pale as though the water had 
extinguished some of their fire. And then, as we wondered 
at this, the moon shone through the branches overhead, and 
lit the wood with a cool and mysterious radiance that 
reminded me oddly of the transformation scene in our last 
pantomime. My brother pulled his watch out of his pocket, 
but his hand shook so that he could hardly tell the time. 
“Five minutes more,” he whispered hoarsely. I tried to 
answer him, and found that I could not speak. 

And then, as we waited breathlessly, we heard a noise among 
the undergrowth on the other side of the pool—a noise, it 
seemed, of footsteps, that grew louder and louder in our 
excited ears, till it was as if all the armies of the world were 
tramping through the wood. And then .. . and 
then 

When we stopped to get our breath half-way home we 
first discovered that neither of us had had presence of mind 
enough to wish. But we knew that there was no going 
back. We had had our chance, and missed it. But, even now, I 
do not doubt that it was a magic pool. 

RicuarD MIpDLETON. 








THE LANDSCAPE EXHIBITION AT 
THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


WHATEVER may be said of other forms of English art, 
there can be little doubt of its vitality so far as concerns 
landscape. After the puzzledom and madness of some 
recent Exhibitions, of the never-ending array of pictures 
that will not explain themselves until after severe brain- 
cudgelling, and then in a strained and uncertain fashion, the 
relief of turning to these humble-minded appeals to Nature 
by men who reverence her is indescribable. “ Nature never 
did betray the heart that loved her,” though she can play 
strange tricks, as we have seen, with those who try to lower 
her to their own ridiculous level ; but to those who approach 
her in a right spirit she is the kindly nurse who withholds 
from her children no good thing. And so it is in this par- 
ticularly choice little Exhibition. There is no trickiness, no 
eccentricity, none of the intolerable conceit which ruins so 
much modern work. The artists have approached their task 
with the simplicity of little children, eager only to learn and 
to interpret, and they have reaped a rich reward. “ Art 
may be still away there in the mountain summit,” as 
the motto of the Catalogue, quoted from Stevenson, 
observes, but the men who have contributed to this Exhi- 
bition have climbed perceptibly further up the slope than 
most of their compeers and contemporaries. 

Mr. Robert W. Allan sends eight delightful pictures— 
faithful studies of Nature in many moods. He is particu- 
larly successful with wet sands and posts left by receding 











tides. But his outlook is many-sided, and he paints the sea 
in many moods, rippling gently in the sands or tossing 
heavily in mid-ocean. Inland he presents us with green 
lanes and Scotch moorlands, and as a taste of the clear 
atmosphere of the South he gives us a vivid sketch of the 
Acropolis of Athens. Mr. J. 8. Hill, though a less accom- 
plished artist, is not less conscientious, and his pictures, 
though unequal, are not lacking sometimes in grim power, 
as in his lurid study of the Thames at Charing Cross—a 
fine piece of work, at which men of a future generation, 
when our skies are cleansed of smoke and such abortions as 
the Charing Cross railway bridge have vanished from 
amongst us, may well marvel as a weird record of an evil 
past. Mr. Hill has a real gift of bold sketching, too, such 
as in his studies of Wareham and Rempstone Heath, Dorset, 
while another charming piece of work, full of light and air 
and the space that associates with “the next parish to 
Newfoundland,” is the breezy view near Lelant, in Corn- 
wall. Mr. James Patterson is master of a broad and 
vigorous style, which is at its best when it is most sketchy 
or frankly aims at merely producing a sketch—as in his 
delightful pictures of Caudebec and the Seine; while there 
is real pathos, though almost coarsely expressed, in “ The 
Last of the Indomitable”—the breaking up of an old 
“wooden wall” in some foreign shipbreaker’s yard, beneath 
a red glare that well expresses the temper of the nation 
which permits such a fate to its inanimate heroes. 

Mr. Coutts Michie revels in autumn colours and evening 
lights, and wild moorland with a background of sea, and his 
pictures leave a more pleasant impression. The bowed figurein 
the foreground of the group of autumnal poplars gives a touch 
of poignant pathos to his first picture—the pathos which is 
inseparable from the dying year. The same may be said of 
Mr. Leslie Thomson’s varied studies, which include silver 
seas and spreading sands, a fine view of the Bass Rock 
against a clear wet sky, and some glorious sands and distant 
hills with a touch of bold foreground make up the view 
which he calls “ Holyhead Mountain.” Of Mr. Moffatt 
Lindner’s work we carry away the most pleasing memory. 
He is a lover of dim twilight and evening colours and 
moonlit waters, and in these he rings the changes with real 
mastery and the ease—or apparent ease—which comes of 
understanding. St. Ives is his favourite sketching-ground, 
and a man might go much further and fare much 
worse. His sunset at Amsterdam is a daring piece of fiery 
colour, which none but a master could have handled without 
crudity. Mr. J. Aumonier wanders among quiet English 
countrysides, and his understanding of them is keen and 
thorough. The quieter and less startling they are the more 
he seems to love and appreciate them and the more perfectly 
he expresses their rich, if homely beauty. In one large canvas 
only does he break out into more ambitious effort, and his 
“Dulas Valley—Autumn” isa fine rendering of a peaceful 
valley transfigured in a golden flood of sunset glory—simply 
and broadly executed, but full of feeling. Eight pictures by 
Mr. T. Austen Brown wind up the collection—he is a more 
vivid colourist than his companions, but seldom to the point 
of crudity, and his work is rougher than that of the others— 
indeed, it is almost too rough at times and too sketchy. But 
in such company he is judged by lofty standards ; among a 
lesser galaxy of stars he would shine more brilliantly. He 
is in any case not unworthy of the company in which he 
finds himself. 








THE LONDON INSTITUTION 


AN unusually large audience assembled in the theatre of 
the London Institution on Monday last to hear Mr. Robert 
W. Brewer, F.R.S.E., A.M.1LC.E., on the subject of “The 
Art of Aviation.” In order that the more practical portion 
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of his address should be thoroughly understood the lecturer 
first sketched the theory of human flight, and remarked that 
from the earliest days it had been man’s ambition to emulate 
the motion of the bird; any thought of flapping wings, 
however, had been gradually eliminated from the schemes 
of inventors. The wings of a bird form both aeroplane and 
propeller, and many interesting slides of birds in flight were 
shown to illustrate this point. 

Practically as much of the science—as distinguished from 
the art—of aviation was known in the year 1842, when 
Henson experimented, as is known now ; Henson, however, 
was unable to make any progress because of the lack of 
suitable engine-power, and only the remarkably rapid 
development of the internal-combustion engine in recent 
years had enabled our present results to be achieved. The 
lecturer explained lucidly, with the aid of models, the action 
of the air on the planes of a flying-machine, and alluded to 
the all-important question of balance with regard to the 
varying air-currents ; it was a difficult matter, he said, for 
the aviator to reason out the direction of these currents, 
supposing him to attempt a landing in a country of a con- 
figuration different from that of his starting-point, and with 
possibly a different wind prevailing at the moment of his 
descent. 

The enormous advances made in aviation during the last 
few years found their only parallel in the development of 
wireless telegraphy ; many valuable lives had been needlessly 
sacrificed, although every scientific triumph seemed to involve 
this sad element. In his opinion a very much more perfect 
machine than the present type of aeroplane would shortly 
be produced, but in England, at any rate, the art of flight 
would not for a very long time be more than a sport, owing 
partly to our treacherous weather. Many pictures of aero- 
planes and aviators were shown on the screen. 


On Monday, February 6th, Dr. A. C. Haddon, M.A., 
Se.D., F.R.S., will lecture on “ The Art of Paleolithic Man.” 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


THE public is decidedly not ina gambling mood. It seems 
more inclined to subscribe for new issues. Indeed, it has over- 
subscribed in one or twoinstances. But it shows discrimina- 
tion. Such a mood cannot last. Sooner or later it must revert 


to its normal and asinine condition. The sooner the better, , 


hopes the Stock Exchange. The House does not like new 


companies; it considers that every thousand pounds sub- | 


scribed is so much the less for the members. ou see there 


are a thousand members for a dozen promoters. The Shell, 


people bought out their Lake of Soda, more valuable than 


gold, and placed in the heart of Africa. The thought of: 


these millionaires—Reyersbach is on the board—offering 
Tom, Dick, and Harry a participation for simple sovereigns 
is very beautiful. I have made a study of millionaires. 
They are a curious race, of varied physical appearance, but 
unvarying mental type. They never give away anything. 
Therefore when they offered me one pound shares in the 
Magadi Company, I came to the conclusion that the venture 
must be very speculative indeed. Otherwise the Samuels, 
and the happy group of multi-millionaires who control 
Central Mining would have kept Magadi Soda in the 
family. 

The Bank Rate went down, and should fall again soon, for 
we are now approaching a period when money returns to 
London. But Egypt hangs on to her gold in a most unusual 
manner, and it would seem that she has not sold all her 





cotton. The crop is very large, and the price very high, 
Speculators have » Ho financed up to the hilt, and though the 
position is not dangerous, it is hardly secure. Seven anda 
quarter million cantars at twenty dollars will eat up a great 
deal of money. But the Argentine crop is not asking for 
more money than usual, and it is now said that Indian 
demands will be but little over the normal. There is no 
speculation in copper, very little in stocks and shares, none 
in American cotton. There is a corner in tin, but otherwise 
the world is merely jogging along at the usual trade pace, 
Therefore, whether the Banks like it or not, they must 
reduce their rates. 


Coysots were evidently purchased by the optimists, or 
why should the contango be so high? If allthe banks sold 
out a few weeks ago, and are obtaining 4} from the bulls, 
they are doing well. But I think it will be found that 
there is not the —_ bull account the newspapers imagine. 
Thinking thus, I advise a purchase. 


Foreigners remain dull. Even the enterprising Jap is 
not supporting his market, and, with the brilliant exception 
of Chiltans, the rest of the Foreign Market is flat and 
uninteresting. There has been some heavy selling of 
Tintos, but the bears appear inclined to buy back on a vague 
rumour that the Supreme Court will decide in favour of 
Trusts, and thus permit the Morgan people to form the 
great Copper Trust. It is not safe to go short of Tintos at 
the moment. But I see nothing to go for in the Foreign 
Market. Paris may move up Russians if her settlement 
goes off happily. 

Home Raits are steadily losing interest. The public does 
not gamble in Home Rails, for the dealers make this impos- 
sible by charging prohibitive rates. The only stocks that 
are bought and sold as a speculation are such low-priced 
stocks as Little Chats, Dover A, Hull and Barnsley, Great 
Easterns, and Great Northern Deferred. The bulls here are 
somewhat tired, and I expect may soon be shaken ont by 
dealers. The investor who pays for his stock has still some 
admirable bargains at his disposal. He can buy Great 
Western, London and North Western, North Eastern, and 
Lancashire and Yorkshire to pay him almost 5 per cent. 
He should take this chance, for all these stocks must rise as 
money becomes cheaper. I still think the Scotch stocks 
remarkably cheap. 


YANKEES are in a curious mood. The speculation in Wall 
Street is jumpy. No one dares to go short for more than 4 
few days—one might almost say hours. The great banking 
houses are determined to support all their favourite shares. 
It is true that Steels appear weak because the figures are not 
good, but it would be dangerous to sell, for there are many 
contracts ready to be given out and Morgans can if they 
choose almost immediately put quite a different complexion 
upon that curious item “unfilled orders.” The story goes 
that Norfolk and Western will increase their dividend; but 
there are many bulls in this market and a purchase — 
dangerous. There has been some buying hide which are 
said to have reduced working expenses and increased their 
traftics. Rocks are a favourite gamble, and must be put up 
sooner or later to enable those who took over the Pearson 
shares to unload. Some have been sold, but not all. 
As far as I can see, the moment is not ripe for a rise 
here. It requires a good speculative tone to allow 
a pool to unload Rocks. he new banking scheme 
of Senator Aldrich appears to an English mind very 
cumbersome. The proposal to tax notes if issued im 
quantities exceeding the present issues seems inviting ® 
panic when money is tight. The tax of 6 per cent. is also far 
too high. There are two things that not even Senator Aldrich 
can legislate away—the immense distances between the 
towns, and the huge foreign populations prone to panic. The 
— currency system of the United States is quite childish. 

very American desires its destruction. But though Cen 
Banks are a necessity in Europe, they might well become 4 
great danger in the United States. In my humble opinion, 
all that is required is freedom. Abolish all banking laws, 
call in all notes, and then permit any one to issue notes 
against gold, and above all permit branch banks. Panics 
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cannot be avoided in a comparatively new country like the 
States. They could be minimised if the small banks were 
driven out of existence by the competition of the great 
banks. Senator Aldrich has propounded a really great 
scheme, but it is far too complicated, and the moment it was 
known that the banks were paying a tax on notes their 
poverty would be advertised all over the States and a panic 
would ensue. 


Ruspers are quite cheerful. The sales went off very well, 
and better prices ruled. The bulls of rubber seem quite 
sure that the Brazilian Government, having valorised coffee, 
will proceed to valorise rubber. This way madness lies. 
Look at the figures of the Coffee Ring; not one-tenth of the 
stock was sold last year. Nine-tenths are being carried. 
It is true that coffee has doubled in price, but that is not 
much use if no one desires it. The Rubber Market is not 
in such a good position for a valorisation scheme as coffee, 
and any attempt to corner fine, hard, cured Para, although 
it might bring about a second rubber boom, would only end 
in failure. However, rubber has risen in price, and the 
shares in the Rubber Market have also gone up. This I 
suggested might happen, but I based my views upon the 
state of the market, not upon wild-cat cornering schemes. 
The shares were low, liquidation had come to an end, and a 
reaction was plainly in sight. But I can see no boom ahead. 
If prices rise much higher cautious people should get out. 
They will be able to get in again later on. 


Oits have been bought by those who desire to bring about 
a state of affairs that will enable them to market their stocks. 
The Maikop people are ready to pump as soon as the pipe-line 
ean take their oil. The opening of the line will of course 
create some talk, but it will probably pay holders of Maikop 
shares to sell upon the rise. The Russian Government is 
the most paternal Government with which I am acquainted. 
It lends money to necessitous traders and owners of oil-wells, 
it buys their oil and it nurses the industry. But it does 
not pay more than the market price for mazout. This is 
low to-day, and it will not rise because the Maikop field puts 
afew million poods upon an already overstocked market. 
The kerosine trade in Russia is bad. The export trade at 
a prices is impossible. Therefore again I say sell your 

aikop shares if a rise is engineered. And if you must buy 
oil shares, put your money into California, where the oil is 
high in price and where the Standard Oil seems to have 
been taught a severe lesson. 


Watnis were once as high as 10}. They fell away to 43 
not so very long ago; then they reacted to 5}, and now they 
are 3}. In the meantime all sorts of stories have been going 
round. The officials pretend to be optimistic, but I expect 
that some large holders have been getting out whilst they 
have been booming the shares. I expect, also, that we have 
not heard the end of this business. It does not look nice. 
[am surprised at my extreme moderation. Let us suppose 
that there still remains a million tons of ore in the mine; 
that it can be got out to pay 28s. a ton. This gives us 
£1,400,000 profit on a capital of £500,000, or nearly 300 
per cent. So that those who buy to-day at 3} may lose 
about 12s. of their capital if no new lodes are discovered. 
But we are told of a lode at the 1,000ft. level worth 
63s.a ton. In face of this announcement the shares fell as 
hard as they could. I await the future with amusement 
tinged with disgust. My experience of New Zealand mining 
does not fill me with confidence. 


Karvirs and Ruoprstans.—Litile need be said of these 
markets, for they are both entirely professional, and I 
should not have alluded to them had it not been for the fact 
that the Rhodesia Exploration Company is sending out a 
notice calling attention to the amount of money distributed 
by the Rhodesian companies during the past year. It is 
necessary to remark that a considerable portion of this 
money was made by stdck-jobbing. The Rhodesian mines 
are excellent prospects, and some admirable mines are to 
be found. But the country has not yet “arrived.” I again 
rd a the only way to make a boom is to “ rig” Char- 


Raymond RapciyFre. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE AUTHOR OF THE MOST FAMOUS 
ENGLISH JOKE” 


To the Editor of Tur AcapEmy 


Sir,—I must apologise doubtless; but I cannot discern either 
much wit or wisdom in this so-called and frequently-trotted-out 
Punch joke, “ Don't.” What is it but a bit of oral advice which 
every wench doubtless also has blurted out ever since the world 
began? But, thank God, I can see a “joke” in the serious and 
highly authoritative way in which your correspondent “ M. H. 
Spielmann’ gives the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth in this trifling matter, only to be bowled over by your 
humble “ A Correspondent” (Dundee). Can the Editor of Tue 
AcADEMY explain this ? 

ARTHUR VITTON. 

Conservative Club, Heworth-on-Tyne. 

(The Editor is mindful of the adage, “For fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread.””] 


AN INTERESTING PARALLEL: ALEXANDER 
MONTGOMERIE AND CLEMENT MAROT 


To the Editor of Tur Acapremy 


Sir,—It was a German commentator, Oscar Hoffmann, who, 
in Englische Studien, Vol. XX., first pointed out that Alexander 
Montgomerie, the Scottish poet, was imitating Ronsard in his 
sonnets. 


To this discovery I have now to add the still more interesting 
discovery that Montgomerie was indebted toa still earlier French 
source—namely, to Clément Marot. It is a strange thing that 
this fact has remained undetected heretofore, as the poem by 
Marot to which I have found a parallel is one which is familiar 
to most English students of French poetry. It is the 68th 
epigram given in the edition of Jannet, the epigram entitled 
“De Ouy et Nenny” :— 


Un doulx Nenny, avec un doulx soubrire, 

Est tant honneste, il le vous fault apprendre : 
Quant est d’Ouy, si veniez a le dire, 

D’avoir trop dict je vouldroys vous reprendre, 
Non que je soys ennuyé d’entreprendre 
D’avoir le fruict dont le desir me poinct ; 

Mais je vouldroys qu’en le me laissant prendre 
Vous me disiez: ‘ Non, vous ne l’aurez point.” 


This has been translated and extended by Montgomerie as 
follows : 
A bony “ No,” with smyling looks agane, 
| wald ye leirnd, sen they so comely ar. 
As touching“ Yes,” if ye suld speik so plane, 
| might reprove you to haif said so far. 
Noght that your grant, in ony wayis, micht gar 
Me loth the fruit that curage ocht to chuse ; 
Bot | wald only haif you seme to skar, 
And let me tak it, fenyeing to refuse. 


And warsill, as it war against your will 
Appeiring angrie, thoght ye haif no yre 
For haif, ye heir, is haldin half a fill. 
I speik not this, as trouing for to tyre; 
Bot, as the forger, when he feeds his fyre, 
With sparks of water maks it burne more bald ; 
So, sueet denyall doubillis bot desyr, 
And quickins curage fra becomming cald. 


Wald ye be made of, ye man mak it nyce; 
For dainties heir ar delicat and deir, 

Bot plentie things ar prysde to lytill pryce; 
Then thoght ye hearken, let no wit ye heir, 
Bot look away, and len thame ay your eir: 

For folou love, they say, and it will flie. 

Wald ye be lovd, this lessone mon ye leir; 

Flie whylome love, and it will folou thee. © 


Cranstoun, the modern editor of Montgomerie, who was under 
the impression that this was an original poem, pays Montgomerie 
an unwitting compliment as a translator by calling this one of 
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the happiest of his lyrics. The last lines, 1 need hardly observe, 
are borrowed from the “ Romaunt of the Rose" :— 


If thou fle it, it shall flee thee ; 
Folowe it, and folowen shal it thee. 


I fancy that Montgomerie was impelled to extend his version 
to three stanzas by the difficulty which he would encounter in 
translating the French epigram in all its neat terseness. 

Since I first made this discovery—now a considerable time 
ago—claims upon my time have prevented me from ascertaining 
whether Montgomerie is further indebted to Marot. But I have 
no doubt at all that such is the case. The very forms which he 
chose—including his “ flyting,” his Psalms and other devotional 
poems—lead me to suppose that a much more extensive parallel 
could be found between the two poets. I should not be sur- 
prised to find traces of still earlier French poetry in the works of 
the Scottish writer.—I am, yours faithfully, 

Grorrrey A, Duntor, 

Dublin, January, 1911. 


THE ROYAL MAUSOLEUM, FROGMORE 
To the Editor of Tux AcADEMY 


Sir,—May I ask you to be so good as to contradict a report 
extensively circulated in the daily Press in connection with the 
recent memorial service at the Royal Mausoleum, Frogmore, and 
regarding the lately completed decoration of that building ? Apart 
from certain inaccuracies in the description of the work, the 
reports in most cases contain the misleading statement that the 
work was only executed, and not designed, by myself. This is 
totaliy incorrect. I myself designed, as well as painted, the 
groups of angels which form the subject of the decoration of the 
interior of the dome; and all the stained glass with which 
the windows of the Mausoleum are now entirely filled is likewise 
of my own design. 

I must apologise for troubling you in the matter, but my pro- 
fessional reputation as a decorative artist would be seriously 
prejudiced if the impression were allowed to go abroad that my 
personal responsibility for the numerous commissions, at Windsor 
and elsewhere, intrusted to me by their late Majesties Queen 
Victoria and King Edward was limited to only the merely 
mechanical portion of the work. 

Ton Pace. 

‘‘ Milneholm,” Hounslow, Middlesex, 

January 27, 1911. 
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A New Poet, 
THE SEARCH FOR LOVELINESS. 

By G@ ROSTREVOR HAMILTON. Dainty cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ A scholarly and accomplished little volume of 
verse. Mr. Hamilton has a good ear, much metrical resource, and a sense 
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Mr. Belloc, after five years in the House of 
Commons, resigned his seat at the last Election 
in protest against the unreality of Party 
Politics. In “THE PARTY SYSTEM” the 
secret collusion between the two Front Benches is 
demonstrated, and the ways in which they have 
captured the control of Parliament, and effected 
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carefully analysed. The book concludes with 
an examination of certain suggested remedies. 
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PARTY SYSTEM 
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